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General Maxwell D. Taylor 


FROM THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


15 August 195: 


Dear General Freeman: 


The official Infantry School publication has lon; 
been regarded as a valuable source of new ideas anc 
information on Infantry doctrine and techniques since 
its inception by General George C. Marshall, then 
Assistant Commandant. After reviewing the first issue 
of the expanded /nfantry magazine, I consider it to be 
a first-class professional journal in keeping with its 
established tradition. 

A professional journal of this type assumes great 
importance in this era of rapid change. Today’s officer 
and non-commissioned officer must read widely to ex- 
pand his professional knowledge and to aid his devel- 
opment. The accelerated tempo of change brought on 
by new concepts, organizations, and materiel demands 
the rapid exchange of know-how. This quickened pace 
is a spur to the stimulation of thought among profes- 
sional soldiers. Accordingly, I urge all Infantrymen 
and members of the other arms and services who work 
with the Infantry to place /nfantry on their personal 
reading lists. Submission of articles on Infantry oper- 
ations and related subjects for publication in /nfantry is 
also encouraged. 

The new and larger format of Infantry is effective and 
in keeping with the high standards of the Infantry and 
the U.S. Army Infantry School. I am sure this excellent 
publication will continue to make a significant contribu- 


tion to the Infantry and to the Army. 


Sincerely, 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 


General, United States Army 
Chief of Staff 
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DeAR READER: 


Comments received from a repre- 
sentative cross-section of Jnfantry 
readers indicate that the new format 
meets with general approval. Now 
that the task of enlarging the maga- 
zine has been successfully accom- 
plished we shall undertake additional 
improvements. 

In announcing the new format we 
stated that the “dress” of Infantry, 
like the “sack” and the “chemise,” 
was deliberately calculated to stimu- 
late interest and to allow greater flexi- 
bility while still covering the same ba- 
sic features. Experience with the first 
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EDITOR 











The New Infantry 


Sir: 

Please accept my sincere congratu- 
lations on the new format of the July- 
September issue of /nfantry. 

Reading of Infantry can only prove 
profitable for any Army officer or 
NCO, regardless of rank, branch or 
service, particularly if associated with 
troops and more particularly if on a 
MAAG with foreign 


troops. 


assignment 


S. T. WILLIAMS 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Chief, MAAG 

Saigon, Vietnam 
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two issues, however, reveals that we 
may be able to improve the over-all 
effect of the new creation by adding 
to and rounding out the form within 
the dress. 

The increased size of the magazine 
offers opportunities for a wider vari- 
ety of material. Beginning with the 
next issue we plan to introduce sev- 
eral new features which should con- 
tribute to a more effective profes- 
sional journal. We expect to have a 
regular column of material from The 
Officer Assignment Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army. Tentative arrange- 
ments have been made for Infantry to 
receive information on policies and 
actions concerning assignments, pro- 
motions, schooling and other items 
which affect the careers of Infantry- 
men. 

We plan also to initiate a feature to 
be called “The Sounding Board.” It 
is felt that we should provide Infan- 


Sir: 

CONGRATULATIONS on your 
new Infantry. If you can maintain the 
standards you set with the articles in 
the July-September issue, you will 
have the answer to our dreams. 

ALBERT E. COLEBANK 
Capt, Infantry 
Odenton, Md. 


Sir: 

We just received our copy of the 
new Infantry magazine. It is grand! 
Congratulations! 

MARVIN J. BERENZWEIG 
Lt Col, Infantry 
U.S.M.A., West Point, N. Y. 


Sir: 

The Infantry School is spreading 
itself these days with all kinds of inno- 
vations. I see you’re even changing 
the face of your official publication, 
Infantry. The magazine presents an 
attractive dress. The Editor’s com- 
ment on page 3 was most humorous, 


trymen with an opportunity to “sound 
off” on constructive and thought-pro- 
voking ideas or suggestions. We wish 
to receive original thinking on organi- 
zation, equipment, tactics and tech- 
niques which will help to improve the 
Infantry. Such articles should be 
short and pithy—S00 words or less. 

Still another feature which we hope 
to publish is a series of short, “pro- 
and-con” articles on important, con- 
troversial topics. Through these arti- 
cles we hope to present factual and 
unbiased discussion on both sides of 
problems which affect the Infantry. 

Other features are under considera- 
tion. If you have any recommenda- 
tions for material which will make 
Infantry more useful to you and your 
unit let us know. /nfantry is your pro- 
fessional journal. We want to make 
it the best possible. 


EDITOR 


“Like the ‘sack’ and the ‘chemise,’ 
Infantry’s new dress is deliberately 
calculated to stimulate interest and to 
allow greater flexibility while still cov- 
ering the same basic features.” The 
light touch is appreciated in these 
days of conflict. 

Much favorable comment is heard 
in our shop concerning /nfantry. . . . 
We hope that it will continue to be 
the harbinger for the Infantryman. 

H. P. STORKE 

Maj Gen, GS 

Chief of Information 
Sir: 

Infantry is a fine magazine. . . . I 
find it pleasant, as well as informative, 
reading. It was especially helpful dur- 
ing my attendance at the Field Artil- 
lery Battery Officer Course this year. 

Congrats on your new format. It’s 
really “first team.” 

ROBERT L. ELDER 
Ist Lt, Artillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Continued on page 74. 
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An important discussion 


of the M56 “Scorpion” and of 


its adaptability as a multi- 
purpose carrier to increase 


Infantry mobility. 


HIS is a two-part article on the 
T versatile M56. Designed and re- 
cently standardized by the Army as a 
self-propelled, airborne antitank gun, 
the M56 answers the Infantry’s im- 
mediate need for a light, full-tracked, 
highly mobile antitank weapon. But 
equally important, its rugged, efficient 
carrier could give the Infantry a much- 


needed, mobile platform for other In- 
fantry weapons. 

In Part I, Capt Wayne L. Seeley 
and Lt William T. Pye discuss the 
M56 in some detail—its character- 
istics, capabilities and tactical em- 
ployment. In Part II, Maj Albert L. 
Kotzebue shows how, with only minor 
modifications, the M56 will provide 
the Infantry with a remarkable, full- 


Part I. The Scorpion 


By Capt Wayne L. Seeley and Lt William T. Pye 


T HE Army’s newest development 
in the field of antitank guns is 
the M56, a self-propelled, airborne, 
90mm antitank weapon. Originally 
known as the SPAT, it was later des- 
ignated the “Scorpion.” Although this 
versatile weapon was adopted by the 
\rmy last year when it was incorpo- 
rated into the TOEs of the pentomic 
\irborne and Infantry divisions, many 
Infantrymen are not familiar with it 
because it has not been available in 
sufficient quantity for delivery to the 
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Infantry division. Meanwhile, the as- 
sault gun platoon of the Infantry divi- 
sion battle group has been equipped 
with the M48 tank. But now it ap- 
pears that Infantry divisions will soon 
begin to receive the Scorpion. 

The requirement for a_ self-pro- 
pelled antitank gun was established 
during a conference on antitank de- 
fense which was held at Fort Monroe 
in October 1948. A few months later 
panels on Armor and Artillery also 
expressed an urgent need for such a 









tracked platform for such weapons as 
the 106mm recoilless rifle, the 4.2- 
inch mortar, the 81mm mortar, the 
quad .50 multiple machinegun and 
antitank missiles. Major Kotzebue 
also discusses the possibility that a 
recently developed amphibious ver- 
sion of the MS6 may provide the 
chassis for a new and more versatile 
Infantry personnel carrier.—Editor. 


weapon, and in April 1949, Army 
Field Forces Board No. 2 outlined 
desired military characteristics for an 
airborne antitank gun. A contract was 
then let for the development and pro- 
duction of pilot vehicles. The final, 
accepted version was the M56. 
Airborne Infantry units were im- 
pressed with the new weapon as a 
replacement for their towed 76mm 
and 90mm guns. But some Infantry- 
men felt that the lack of armor pro- 
tection and the absence of a secon- 
dary weapon on the gun carriage 
made the M56 questionable for the 
standard Infantry division. However, 
more experience with the Scorpion 
seems to be overcoming these objec- 
tions. The speed, maneuverability, 
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Capt. WAYNE L. SEELEY enlisted in the Army in 1949 and received an OCS com- 
mission at Fort Riley two years later. He then attended the Associate Infantry 
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Tank-Recoilless Weapons Committee of the Weapons Department at USAIS. 


Lr WittiaM T. Pye first entered the Army as an enlisted man in 1946. Following 
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served as sergeant major of the 2d Battalion, 6th Armored Cavalry Regiment in 
Germany. Following this enlistment, he was recalled to duty as a commissioned 
officer and was assigned to his present position as an instructor with the Tank- 
Recoilless Weapons Committee of the Weapons Department, United States Army 
Infantry School. 


light weight, low silhouette and other 
advantages of the M56 make it an 
effective and desirable weapon. 

The M56 is a highly mobile, non- 
armored, full-tracked 90mm gun. For 
a self-propelled gun of this caliber it is 
quite light. Combat loaded it weighs 
only 7% tons. A low ground pressure 
of 4.5 pounds per square inch enables 
the weapon to traverse muddy and 
marshy terrain, snow or sand. It can 
be transported in assault-type cargo 
aircraft, such as the C130, and is fully 
capable of being air dropped. 

The Scorpion is low, rugged and 
highly maneuverable. It can climb a 
60% slope, surmount a 2%2-foot ver- 
tical obstacle, span a 4-foot antitank 
ditch and ford 3% feet of water. If 
equipped for deep water, it has a 
fording capability of 5 feet. The 
height of the weapon is only 6 feet, 
4¥% inches. Although it is 8 feet, 5 
inches wide and measures 19 feet, 2 
inches from the muzzle of the gun to 


the rear tip of the towing pintle, it can 
turn within an 8-foot radius. Inci- 
dentally, the towing pintle has a 
drawbar pull of 10,000 pounds. 

The gun is propelled by a 200 
horsepower, six cylinder, horizontally 
opposed, air-cooled engine. A cross- 
drive torque-converter transmission is 
bolted to the engine to form a single 
power package. This package can be 
lifted vertically from the engine com- 
partment as a unit for maintenance or 
replacement. With a fuel capacity of 
50 gallons it has a cruising range of 
50 to 150 miles, depending on the 
terrain and the speed at which it is 
driven. Although it is capable of go- 
ing faster, the engine normally is gov- 
erned to 30 miles per hour. Cross- 
country driving at any greater speed is 
hazardous. 

The electrical system is 24 volts, 
with waterproof wiring and magneto 
ignition. No auxiliary generator is 
required. 





The track system is unique, trou! le 
free and highly dependable. Each 
track has two bands which are ma le 
of rubber, fabric and steel cabl:s. 
These bands are joined by press :d 
steel, rubber-faced crossbars to foim 
a track approximately 20 inches wic e. 
Four steel wheels mounted with 
pneumatic tires and suspended by tc r- 
sion bars and torsion tubes ride on 
each track. Unusual for a track: d 
vehicle, the pneumatic tires are in 
important feature of the M56. They 
are combat type, tubeless and seli- 
sealing, and carry an air pressure of 
75 pounds. If hit or damaged they 
do not immobilize the vehicle. 

The Scorpion’s 90mm gun is essen- 
tially the same as that mounted on the 
M48 tank and fires the same type of 
ammunition. A basic load of 29 
rounds is carried on the weapon. 
Each round is stored in an individual, 
waterproof, aluminum container and 
is readily accessible to the loader 
from his position on the back deck of 
the carrier. 

The weapon is operated by a crew 
of four men—a commander, gunner, 
loader and driver. The duties of the 
crewmen are described by their titles. 
The gun is controlled manually by 
the gunner and is capable of being 
traversed a total of 60 degrees. It can 
be elevated to a plus 15 degrees or de- 
pressed to a minus 10 degrees. A 
straight-tube, variable-power _ tele- 
scope is multiple-reticled for HE, 
AP-T, HVAP and HEAT ammuni- 
tion (Figure 1) and is the only direct- 
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Figure 1. 
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ire sight provided for the gun. Nor- 
nal instruments for indirect fire are 
provided. To engage a target, the 
commander announces the estimated 
range in his fire command. The gun- 
ner then indexes the announced range 
on the reticle of the telescope for the 
desired type of ammunition. The 
commander observes and adjusts the 
fire by using his binoculars and issu- 
ing subsequent fire commands. In 
general the indirect-fire techniques 
used with the M48 tank are adaptable 
to the MS6. A range card can be pre- 
pared in the same manner as for the 
tank gun. The 90mm gun does not 
have the capability of being ground 
mounted nor does it have auxiliary 
weapons such as machineguns. 

At present the only provision for 
communication for this weapon is a 
base mount which will accommodate 
an AN/PRC-10 radio with an ampli- 
fier 598/U or W. However, other 
types of communication equipment 
are being considered. 

First-echelon (preventive) mainte- 
nance for the M56 is essentially the 
same type as that required on any 
full-tracked vehicle and gun, except 
for track adjustment. The unique con- 
struction of the Scorpion’s tracks 
eliminates stretch and makes adjust- 
ment unnecessary. Careful design and 
engineering have further simplified 
and reduced the amount of preventive 
maintenance required. Experience to 
date indicates that no more first-eche- 
lon maintenance is needed on the 
M56 than on the %-ton truck. How- 
ever, that which is needed must be 
performed carefully and regularly. 

The M56 has some of the advan- 
tages of the M48 tank which we have 
been using as our assault gun, but it 
does not provide armor protection for 
the crew. This might be considered a 
weakness—but is it? We know that 
as we increase the thickness of armor 
protection, a round is developed that 
will penetrate it. Also with each 
added inch of protection we increase 
weight and decrease mobility. We 


1The indirect-fire instruments with which the 
M56 was originally equipped have been removed 


and will be replaced as soon as new instruments, 
now undergoing tests, have been approved. 
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reach a point of no return. The Scor- 
pion relies on a good gun, a good 
crew and mobility. And it has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the tank in its 
ability to be moved rapidly by air, 
over obstacles to any location on the 
battlefield. It can go just about any- 
where the Infantryman can go, and 
it presents no major resupply or main- 
tenance problems. 

This brief look at the M56 would 
not be complete without some discus- 
sion of the employment of the weapon 
and the assault gun platoon. In dis- 
cussing the tactical use of the weapon 
we must consider its characteristics 
and capabilities. Four major consid- 
erations should be kept in mind: the 
capabilities of the 90mm gun and its 
ammunition, the extreme mobility of 
the carrier, the lack of armor protec- 
tion for the crew and the weapon, and 
the ability of the M56 to be air trans- 
ported or air dropped. Discussion of 
the tactical employment of the assault 
gun platoon will be confined to gen- 
eral considerations of the offense, de- 


Rear view of the Scorpion. Note racks for ammunition storage. 





























fense and aerial assault by the battle 
group of the airborne division. 

In the offense the most desirable 
method of employment is general sup- 
port, since the fires of the assault gun 
platoon can be massed and platoon 
communications and mobility enable 
it to move to any part of a zone of 
action. If the guns are initially em- 
ployed to provide direct fire support 
for attacking Infantry and an enemy 
tank threat develops, the platoon 
should immediately revert to the anti- 
tank role. The guns should be em- 
ployed, whenever possible, by section, 
with each weapon providing protec- 
tion and support for the other. 

The battle group commander may 
find it necessary or desirable to de- 
centralize control of the assault gun 
platoon. He can accomplish this by 
making attachments to his subordi- 
nate units. These attachments may be 
complete or with limitations, i.e., for 
operational control. The entire pla- 
toon or a portion of it may be at- 
tached for operational control if its 
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location permits the battle group to 
furnish logistical support. However, if 
all or a portion of the platoon is oper- 
ating beyond the support of the battle 
group, the attachment must be com- 
plete with all means needed. Attach- 
ment is less desirable than general 
support and should be used only when 
decentralization is imperative. 

Regardless of the method of em- 
ployment, the integrity of the section 
must be maintained. 

In determining the best method 
of employing the assault gun platoon 
in the defense, it is especially impor- 
tant to consider the four major char- 
acteristics of the gun. The platoon 
normally is employed to provide anti- 
tank protection for the battle group; 
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therefore full advantage should be 
taken of the range, accuracy and flat 
trajectory of the 90mm gun. Lack of 
armor protection should be compen- 
sated for by proper use of terrain 
features and positioning of the weap- 
ons. Where possible, the gun should 
be disposed laterally and in depth. 
Since the assault gun forms the nu- 
cleus of the battle group’s antitank 
defense, centralized control should be 
exercised as much as possible to 
make full use of the platoon’s capabil- 
ities. The extreme mobility of the car- 
rier helps to dictate this. 

In the airborne assault, the platoon 
should be employed generally in the 
same manner as in any other offensive 
operation of the airborne battle group. 





Part II. Short Cut to Mobility 


E read much about the mobility 
Wii the pentomic Infantry divi- 
sion. The increased mobility of this 
division is based largely on the addi- 
tion of personnel carriers—enough to 
lift one of the five battle groups—on 
additional aircraft in the new division 
aviation company and on_ other 
changes which have lightened and 
streamlined the division for modern 
combat. But a hard, cold look at the 
new Infantry division reveals that we 
still have a long way to go before we 
will have the mobility we really need. 
A large part of the division must still 
rely upon wheeled vehicles for its 
movement. Much of our logistical 
capability, many of our weapons, and 
large numbers of our tactical units 
are tied to trucks. 

We have only to review the experi- 
ences of the German army before 
Moscow in the fall of 1941 to rec- 
ognize that an army dependent on 
wheeled vehicles for logistical support 
grinds to a halt in Russian mud. 
While German tank units retained a 
limited degree of mobility, the supply 
elements could not keep vital ammu- 


By Maj Albert L. Kotzebue 


nition and gasoline moving forward. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that our 
wheeled vehicles will be any more 
capable of moving through mud and 
snow than were those of the Wehr- 
macht? 

To achieve the mobility we will 
require for atomic or even nonatomic 
warfare on the modern battlefield, we 
must have fast, light, maneuverable, 
tracked vehicles which can carry In- 
fantry personnel, weapons and sup- 


plies cross-country through sand, 
mud, snow or other difficult terrain 
conditions, and which are light 


enough to be airlifted when necessary. 
“You're tilting windmills,” you 
may say. “The Infantry in future war 
will be equipped with amphibious, 
flying vehicles which will not be 
stopped by any kind of natural ob- 
stacle.” I admit that this may be so. 
In fact, I believe that it will be so. 
But the question is, when will these 
revolutionary vehicles appear? Will 
we have them in sufficient quantities, 
in time, or will we find ourselves 
fighting World War III with inade- 
quate World War II equipment? 





In this type of operation decentral 
ized control is more frequent. Con 
trol of the platoon would be by at 
tachment at task force or compan 
level during initial stages of the air 
borne assault. The weapons, remem 
ber, may be delivered either by 
parachute or by assault transport. 

We cannot claim that the Scorpior 
is the ultimate in antitank weapons 
Other weapons and missiles now be- 
ing tested will extend the Infantry- 
man’s tank-killing capabilities. How- 
ever, the MS6 is a long step forward. 
It gives the Infantry an extremely ac- 
curate, long-range, self-propelled, air- 
borne direct-fire weapon with great 
mobility and with the killing power of 
a tank, 





Why, if wheeled vehicles are so 
unsatisfactory, haven’t we developed 
suitable tracked carriers? I have no 
valid answer to this question, but the 
following factors probably have bear- 
ing on the problem. Over-all re- 
search and development policy does 
not favor the development of special- 
type vehicles having limited use. Fur- 
thermore, the development of a car- 
rier is a long, expensive project. 
Such research and development 
money as has been made available 
to the Army appears to have been 
earmarked for other, longer range 
projects. 

What can we do to improve our 
mobility right now? Even if a decision 
were made today to develop a new 
family of tracked vehicles to meet our 
requirements, the development and 
production of such vehicles would 
require a minimum of several years. 

But we don’t have to wait. Recent 
experimentation with the M56 90mm 
antitank gun reveals that the carrier 
of this remarkable weapon will pro- 
vide an excellent platform for our In- 
fantry weapons. This vehicle is al- 
ready in production. By ordering 
larger quantities we could have car- 
riers for our Infantry weapons imme- 
diately. And with minor modifications 
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we could also have an improved In- 
fantry personnel carrier. 

The “discovery” of this short cut 
to greater mobility came about some- 
what by chance. While watching firing 
of the M56 at Fort Benning, several 
officers began to compare this new 
weapon mentally with the 106mm 
recoilless rifle mounted on the %-ton 
truck. The 106, its crew and ammuni- 
tion constitute a gross overload for 
the jeep. Although the %-ton is 
rugged, it will have difficulty with 
| this load off roads and it cannot even 

approach the cross-country capabil- 
ities of the Scorpion. Furthermore, 
the jeep-mounted 106 carries only 
seven rounds of ammunition. The 

fluid situations anticipated on the 
| modern battlefield will not always 
permit off-carrier stocking or the re- 
turn to ammunition supply points. 
The M56, on the other hand, has am- 
ple ammunition-carrying capacity. As 
they considered the inadequacies of 
the %4-ton as a mount for the 106, it 
occurred to these officers that the 
Scorpion minus its 90mm gun might 
make an ideal carrier for this weapon. 
The idea was presented to the Assist- 
ant Commandant of the Infantry 
School and to civilian representatives 
of the Cleveland Ordnance Plant, who 
were responsible for the development 
of the M56. Permission was obtained 
! for the Weapons Department of the 
School to test the idea, providing no 
major modifications were made to the 
carrier or the weapon. It was further 
stipulated that the M56 must be re- 











The quad .50 machinegun on the M56 chassis. 


turned to its original condition upon 
completion of the tests. Thus began 
a project which has grown to propor- 
tions never dreamed of by its origi- 
nators—a project which has opened 
up exciting prospects for a short cut 
to a more mobile Infantry. 

Little time was wasted in getting 
the test under way. The 90mm gun 
was removed, and a simple kit was 
designed and fabricated which would 
adapt the 106 to the carrier. On 9 
January 1958, the first test firing 
was conducted at Fort Benning with 
complete success. A week later a 
demonstration was fired for selected 
personnel of the Infantry School, who 
expressed approval of the concept. 
Subsequent demonstrations were held 












































lhe M56 mounted with the 106mm rifle. 























in February for the Commanding 
General of the 3d Infantry Division 
and for representatives from USCON- 
ARC. The general reaction was 
enthusiastic. 

The success of this test and the 
demonstrated advantages of the M56 
carrier led quickly to the question, 
“Why limit adaptation of the carrier 
to the 106? It seems ideal for other 
uses.” The next item considered was 
the 4.5-inch multiple rocket launcher, 
M20. This weapon, capable of laying 
a tremendous blanket of fire on an 
area target, and having great psycho- 
logical effect on the enemy, has never 
been fully exploited—largely because 
of difficulty in getting it into suitable 
firing positions. The launcher was 
mounted on the M56 using a wooden 
mock-up mount. The fabrication of a 
suitable mount was found to be be- 
yond the capability of Post Ordnance 
at Fort Benning, and the project was 
carried no further. The project has 
decided merit, however, and should 
be explored further. 

The Weapons Department next 
considered the possibility of adapting 
the M56 as a carrier for the multiple 
machinegun mount M45F or quad 
50. Here is another weapon with 
firepower and excellent capabilities 
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The M56 mounting the 106mm rifle can be airlifted by the H37 helicopter. 


for Infantry ground support. Yet it 
virtually has been dropped from the 
arsenal of Army weapons for lack of 
a suitable carrier. On the M16 half- 
track or a towed trailer mount, it has 
always been at a disadvantage be- 
cause of limited mobility. Mounting 
the quad .50 on the M56 was rela- 
tively simple, and firing proved the 


carrier to be a stable platform. En- 
listed men who have worked with the 
quad .50 for years are particularly 
enthusiastic. They feel that here at 
last is a carrier which will permit the 
full capabilities of the weapon to be 
exploited. 

The M56 was next tested as a car- 
rier and firing platform for the 81mm 


The M56 as a firing platform for the 4.2-inch mortar. 
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and 4.2-inch mortars. A_ special 
adapter was fabricated to accept the 
spherical projection of the 81. Firing 
tests conducted last March were 
highly successful. The carrier ab- 
sorbed the recoil with no difficulty, 
and accuracy was well within accept- 
able limits. 

The 4.2-inch mortar presented a 
bigger problem. A special base plate 
was manufactured to accommodate 
the rotator of the standard base plate, 
and a special stand was made for the 
bridge. The weapon was then tested, 
with each successive round being fired 
at a progressively higher charge. A 
total of 16 rounds were fired at maxi- 
mum charge (41) with no apparent 
damage to the carrier. Sight deviation 
after each round was no greater than 
when the mortar is fired from the 
ground. 

While not yet tested, it is believed 
that the M56 would also provide an 
excellent platform for guided anti- 
tank missiles. 

Any new item of equipment today 
must be considered with respect to its 
air transportability. While the M56, 
with any of the weapons tested, is 
fully air transportable and air drop- 
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ible from fixed-wing planes, the 
question arose as to whether it could 
be lifted by any of our current rotary- 
wing aircraft. Such a capability would 
further increase the effectiveness of 
carrier-mounted weapons. In April 
the M56 was successfully lifted by an 
H37 helicopter, using external slings. 
The H37 had no difficulty lifting the 
M56 stripped, with a curb weight? of 
8500 pounds. With the 106 and kit— 
an added weight of 1000 pounds— 
the helicopter operated at near maxi- 
mum power to lift the vehicle, but 
once airborne had sufficient power to 
haul it two miles. Further tests are 
needed to establish the feasibility of 
this means of negotiating obstacles. 
Tests are now being made on an 
amphibious version of the M56 for 
use as an Infantry personnel carrier 
which will carry nine men. If these 
tests are successful, and there is every 
indication that they will be, the new 
carrier will be a definite improvement 
over the present M59 armored per- 
sonnel carrier. It will be lighter 
(15,000 vs 42,500 Ibs) and 
bulky. It will have greater cross-coun- 


less 


try mobility and will cost a good deal 
less. 
It should be pointed out that pro- 


2Curb weight refers to the weight of a vehicle 
without a combat load. 


ponents of the M56 as a multi-pur- 
pose carrier do not consider it the 
final answer to the Infantry’s mobility 
problems. It is proposed as an imme- 
diately available interim carrier to 
bridge the gap between the jeeps and 
towed weapons of World War II and 
advanced concepts for the future. 
There may be some objection to 
the M56 as a carrier for the 106mm 
rifle because it is a larger and heavier 
vehicle than is actually needed for 


The carrier is amphibious. 
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A personnel carrier version of the M56. 
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this weapon. A 4000-pound vehicle 
of smaller dimensions with the same 
cargo capacity and cross-country ma- 
neuverability as the M56 certainly 
would be more efficient and desirable. 
But when could we expect to get such 
a vehicle? It took nine years to de- 
velop and produce the M56, on a 
high priority basis. While a new ve- 
hicle probably could be produced in 
less time than this, we still would be 
without a satisfactory carrier for sev- 
eral years. 

Another objection may be the pos- 
sibility of increased maintenance 
problems. Such problems normally 
are associated with tracked vehicles, 
but this should not be a serious objec- 
tion in the case of the M56. Experi- 
ence with this vehicle indicates that 
maintenance problems will not exceed 
those of the %-ton truck. The band- 
type track eliminates track adjust- 
ments, and first-echelon maintenance 
consists solely of lubricating, adding 
engine and transmission oil, and nor- 
mal tightening and spot painting. All 
engine or suspension-system repair 
would be done at third echelon. Fur- 
thermore, since it is visualized that all 
Infantry eventually will move over 
the battlefield in fighting vehicles— 
probably tracked—our commanders 
should learn now to cope with the 
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problem. Armored Infantry units have 
faced and lived with maintenance 
problems considerably in excess of 
what can be expected with the M56. 

The cost of equipping the Infantry 
with M56 carriers in all of the possi- 
ble roles will be considerable. But can 
we really afford to consider cost be- 
fore combat effectiveness? While jeep- 
mounted 106s are cheaper than M56- 
mounted 106s, they are less capable 
of accomplishing their mission. The 
estimated cost of $8,400,000 to re- 
equip the antitank squads of all active 
Army rifle companies with M56 car- 
riers does not seem excessive when 
compared to the $8,000,000 price tag 
of one B-58 bomber. Also to be con- 
sidered is the fact that $11,000,000 
has already been spent in developing 
and producing the M56 for its role as 
an assault gun. Actually it would be 
wasteful not to use this existing ve- 
hicle to provide the Infantry with a 
reliable, rugged weapon and person- 
nel carrier which will greatly increase 


its combat effectiveness. 

There may be objections on the 
grounds that additional aircraft would 
be needed by airborne divisions to lift 
the M56-mounted 106. Without suf- 
ficient lift, some commanders might 
prefer two 106s on %4-tons to one 106 
on an M56. However, the Air Force 
should supply the airlift to meet the 
needs of the airborne division. Air- 
borne divisions should not be re- 
quired to cut down their combat 
efficiency to meet present airlift ca- 
pacity. However, if necessary, the 106 
could go in jeep-mounted and the 
M56 carrier could be brought in later. 
Furthermore, it does not necessarily 
follow that two 106s on jeeps can 
accomplish more than one 106 on an 
M56. The two jeeps carry between 
them only 14 rounds of ammunition, 
as opposed to 30 on the M56, and 
they still have the mobility limitations 
of any overloaded wheeled vehicle. 

The question often arises, “Since 
the M56 with the 90mm gun is such 


a fine weapon, why not substitute it 
for the 106s in the rifle company ” 
A more logical position is just t e 
opposite: “Why not substitute the 1( 6 
on the M56 for the 90 on the M56 ” 
In exchange for 500 yards of effecti ¢ 
range (1500 for the 106 as oppos: 4 
to 2000 for the 90) this substitutic o 
would gain the following: a weight r - 
duction per unit of 5000 pounds; , 
reduced ground pressure (2.7 psi :s 
compared to 4.5 psi) with a resulta: t 
increase in mobility in snow, mud an | 
sand; increased armor-penetrating c:- 
pability; simpler gunnery training and 
gun maintenance; and reduction of 
items from the ammunition supply 
systems. The advantage gained by 
the 90’s additional 500 yards range is 
outweighed by the advantages of the 
106. In addition, damage to either the 
90mm gun or the carrier means the 
loss of the whole unit. Should the 106 
be damaged, the M56 carrier can still 
be used for many other purposes. 
Conversely, damage to the carrier 
does not mean loss of the weapon, 
since it can still be used in the ground 
mount role. 

The uses to which the M56 can be 
put are limitless. The need for a gen- 
eral-purpose Infantry combat vehicle 
has been well established. The M56 
carrier is an answer to that need—an 
answer which could be put into the 
hands of troops now. In our search 
for new and exotic combat vehicles, 
let’s not overlook those close at hand 
and readily available. The M56 can 
provide a vital short cut to increased 
mobility for the Infantry. Let’s do 
something about it. 





NEW AIR DROP SYSTEM 








Air delivery of heavy equipment will be made cheaper 
and faster by a newly devised system which features an 
inexpensive “drop kit.” 

The kit is composed of a plywood platform, honeycomb 
cardboard and an independent extraction hook-up for 
pulling the equipment skid from an aircraft in flight. The 
components of the expendable platform are inexpensive 
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and the skid can be constructed in only a few hours. 

Departing from the present method, the new system 
allows cargo parachutes to be attached directly to the 
equipment. The advantage is that the platform does not 
bear a load in the drop, but serves only as a base for the 
honeycomb shock absorbers which take the impact with 
the ground. 

This platform permits the use of fewer parachutes, and 
heavy vehicles and armament descend at a higher rate of 
speed. Wind drift is thereby reduced and greater accu- 
racy in the dropping of equipment is obtained. 
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The Battle Group Commander’s 
Personal Artillery 


By MAJ HULEN D. STOGNER 


An Artillery officer discusses the organization and employment of 


the 4.2-inch mortar battery as a “redleg” unit in the battle group. 


OR the first time in the history 

of the United States Army, an 
artillery unit has been made an or- 
ganic part of an Infantry unit on the 
battle group (regimental) level. This 
field artillery unit is the 4.2-inch 
mortar battery. Although the 4.2 is 
the same weapon that was found in 
the old regimental heavy mortar 
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company, the new battery differs con- 
siderably in organization and func- 
tion from its predecessor. 

Whether or not the battle group 
should have an organic artillery unit, 
is a controversial issue, with many 
Infantrymen of the opinion that they 
are fully capable of handling this 
indirect-fire weapon and quite un- 


happy about the change. There ap- 
pear to be strong arguments both pro 
and con. But it is not the purpose 
of this article to become involved in 
controversy. Rather, this will be a 
discussion on the organization, tac- 
tics and techniques of the battle 
group mortar battery as it now exists, 
with a view toward stimulating 





thought on the subject of artillery 
support. 


The reorganization of the Infantry 


division did not change the mission, 


of the artillery any more so than it 
did that of the Infantry. Field ar- 
tillery continues “to provide close 
and continuous fire support to the 
ground gaining arm and to add depth 
to combat.” 

The general mission of the mortar 
battery is to provide close and con- 
tinuous fire support to the battle 
group to include observation, liaison, 
communication and survey. To un- 
derstand how the mortar battery 
provides this type of support, let us 
briefly examine those aspects of its 
organization which materially con- 
tribute to this capability. 

The battle group mortar battery 
has 11 officers and 134 enlisted men 
all “redlegs.” The battery is com- 
manded by a captain whose MOS, 
within the United States Continental 
Army Command, carries a prefix 5 
which indicates that he is qualified 
nuclear weapons employment officer. 
As the senior artilleryman in the 
battle group, the mortar battery 
commander not only is responsible 
for the proper tactical employment 
of his battery but also is the fire 





support coordinator for the battle 
group. In this latter role, he re- 
places the lieutenant colonel of 


World War II and Korea 
artillery battalion was in direct sup- 


whose 


port of the regiment. 
The firing element of the mortar 


battery consists of eight 4.2-inch 


mortars, M30, organized into two 
platoons of four mortars each. The 
mortar platoon is a fire unit—no con- 
sideration should be given to employ- 
ing the mortars in less than platoon- 
size units. Characteristic of the 
mortar is its capability of delivering 
a large volume of fire throughout 
6400 mils of traverse. The 4.2-inch 
mortar has a minimum range of 
approximately 1000 yards and a 
relatively short maximum range of 
approximately 6000 yards. Its ac- 
curacy decreases, however, as the 
range increases. 

The function of getting the eight 
tubes pointed toward a target is per- 
formed by the battery fire direction 
center. The FDC, which is made up 
of gunnery and communication per- 
sonnel, is that element of the battery 
through which the commander exer- 
cises fire direction and control. It 
translates requests for fire (usually 
from a forward observer) and fire 
missions of higher headquarters 
(battle group) into appropriate fire 
commands for the pieces. The mor- 
tar battery has sufficient personnel 
and equipment to perform all re- 
quired fire direction functions. Wher- 
ever possible, centralized fire detection 
technique is maintained—that is, one 
FDC for the battery. When the tac- 
tical situation, terrain or communica- 
tion dictate decentralized fire direc- 
tion, an FDC team of approximately 
one-half of the battery fire direction 
attached to one of the 
platoons. The battery then operates 
as a battery (—) and a platoon (+-). 


center is 
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Most of the requests for fire a 
received by the FDC from the fo 
ward observer (FO). The batte: 
has four forward observer sections- 
one for each rifle company of th 
battle group. Each seetion consist 
of a lieutenant forward observer an 
three enlisted assistants. This for 
ward observer replaces the FO for 
merly provided each rifle compan 
by a direct-support artillery bat 
talion. He is the link between ai. 
artillery and the rifle company with 
which he is working. Without ques- 
tion, the FO is the eyes and ears of 
the artillery; the artillery fires needed 
by the rifle company are for the 
most part dependent upon him. He 
selects a location in the rifle company 
area or zone of action from which 
he can best observe and adjust ar- 
tillery fires, and he arranges for the 
flow of information from the com- 
pany commander during the opera- 
tion so that he can keep abreast of 
the situation. It is imperative that 
the location of leading friendly ele- 
ments be passed back to the FDC. 
This is normally accomplished by the 
FO. If properly utilized, the for- 
ward observer represents a tremen- 
dous amount of firepower. He may, 
at times, be directing the fires of 
every artillery piece within range on 
a target in the company zone. 

The mortar battery provides still 
another means of directing support- 
ing fires on a target—an organic air 
control team (ACT). This ACT 
normally will be the only one avail- 
able to the battle group commander. 
The team consists of a sergeant, a 
radio operator-driver and a %4-ton 
truck with radio. The Air Force pro- 
vides a rated fighter pilot, known as 
the forward air controller, who joins 
and takes charge of the team. The 
mission of the ACT is to establish 
contact with aircraft allocated for an 
air-strike and direct them to their 
target. The team normally will op- 
erate out of battle group headquar- 
ters, and will be dispatched to desired 
areas as required. 

Earlier it was pointed out that the 
mortar battery commander was the 
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Crew prepares to fire the 4.2. 


fire support coordinator for the battle 
group. As such, he is charged with 
the coordination of all fire support 
available to the battle group. Inas- 
much as the mortar battery com- 
mander cannot remain at the battle 
group command post at all times, he 
establishes and maintains liaison with 
the battle group by utilizing the 
liaison section which is provided for 
that purpose. This section consists 
of a lieutenant liaison officer (LnO) 
and three enlisted assistants. The 
liaison officer is the principal assist- 
ant to the fire support coordinator 
and represents him in his absence. 
He also keeps the battle group staff 
informed on artillery matters and fa- 
cilitates the exchange of information, 
both friendly and enemy, between 
the battle group and the mortar 
battery. 

With the forward observers in one 
location, the fire direction center in 
another and the tubes in still another 
location, it becomes readily apparent 
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that effective artillery support is com- 
pletely dependent upon an efficient 
communication system. The com- 
munication to be established is a 
command decision based on _ the 
tactical situation, the facilities avail- 
able and the commander’s estimate 
of the requirements. Communication 
requirements for an artillery unit are 
based on the tactical mission assigned 
to the unit. The mortar battery has 
adequate wire and radios for any 
tactical mission which it might nor- 
mally be given. Wire for fire direc- 
tion and for limited command is 
installed within the battery prior to, 
or during, occupation of position. 
The system is expanded as time and 
personnel are available. The mortar 
battery normally employs two inter- 
nal FM radio nets—one for fire di- 
rection and one for command. The 
command net is also used as an al- 
ternate fire direction net for multiple 
fire missions and when a platoon is 
is Operating separately. All means of 


communication available to the mor- 
tar battery will be utilized as re- 
quired. No one means is considered 
primary. 

To facilitate the massing of artil- 
lery fires, the delivery of surprise 
observed fires and the delivery of 
effective unobserved fires; survey is 
performed by every artillery unit. 
Artillery survey is the process of de- 
termining the relative horizontal and 
vertical locations of artillery weap- 
ons, targets and target-locating de- 
vices, and of providing the means of 
orienting weapons and equipment on 
the ground. The mortar battery has a 
reconnaissance and survey officer 
(RO) and a survey section of five 
enlisted personnel to perform this 
function. The mortar battery com- 
mander is responsible for the battle 
group survey plan which is neces- 
sary to tie together the essential 
weapons and _target-locating  ele- 
ments of the battle group and any 
attached or reinforcing artillery units. 
The RO coordinates and supervises 
survey operations of the mortar bat- 
tery, and coordinates survey opera- 
tions within the battle group area. 
The battle group survey plan must 
be in accord with the division sur- 
vey plan which will provide for the 
placing of division artillery elements 
and the battle group common 
control. Installations which must be 
accurately located on common con- 
trol include the mortar battery posi- 
tions and any attached or reinforcing 
howitzer battery positions. If time 
permits, observation posts should also 
be surveyed. 

Going back to the general mission 
of the mortar battery, we can now 
say that the mortar battery has the 
capability of providing observation, 
liaison, communication and survey 
to the battle group. But how is the 
“close and continuous fire support” 
provided under varying tactical situa- 
tions? To answer this question, it 
will be necessary to go back a bit 
to artillery doctrine. 

The battle group plan for an op- 
eration includes a fire support plan 
and a scheme of maneuver or plan 


on 
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for the disposition of forces. These 
two elements are interdependent and 
are developed concurrently. The fire 
support plan establishes an artillery 
organization for combat which will" 
provide the most effective artillery 
support for that operation. Artillery 
organization for combat places each 
artillery unit in a tactical headquar- 
ters and assigns each a tactical mis- 
sion. More simply stated, each artil- 
lery unit is given a home and a job. 
Under most conditions, the mortar 
battery already has a home—the 
battle group. All that remains to be 
done then, is to give it a job 
tactical mission. 





a 


A tactical mission is the first sup- 
port responsibility that may be as- 
signed to an artillery unit. There 
are three types of tactical missions, 
each with definite inherent respon- 
sibilities, and each battle-proven in 
World War II and Korea. These 
tactical missions are general support, 
direct support, and reinforcing. Since 
a tactical mission delineates an ar- 
tillery unit’s fire support responsibil- 
ity, we can assure proper artillery 
support by assigning a proper tactical 
mission. 

“Who is responsible for assigning 
a tactical mission to the mortar bat- 
tery?” The answer to this, of course, 
is the battle group commander. Next, 
we might ask, “Which of these mis- 
sions may be assigned to a mortar 
battery?” Under various tactical sit- 
uations, any one of the three tactical 
missions may be assigned. And fi- 
nally, “What is meant by each of 
the missions?” Briefly, an artillery 
unit with a mission of general sup- 
port provides fire support for the 
force as a whole. An artillery unit 
with a mission of direct support 
provides fire support for a specific 
unit of a force, while an artillery unit 
with a mission of reinforcing is 
required to augment the fires of the 
reinforced artillery unit on call. 

With the assignment of an organic 
artillery unit to the battle group, it 
became evident that no one of the 
three tactical missions provided ex- 
actly the type of fire support which 
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4.2-inch mortar mounted in the M59 personnel carrier. 


the battle group normally required. 
The battle group would most cer- 
tainly want its artillery battery to 
provide fire support for the force as 
a whole, but at the same time it was 
apparent that a very close relation- 
ship must exist between the artillery 
battery and each of the rifle com- 
panies, if close and continuous fires 
were to be provided, as in the case 
of direct-support artillery. There- 
fore, with these thoughts in mind, it 
was determined that a tactical mis- 
sion of general support, at battle 
group level, includes the following 
inherent responsibilities: 

Command: Under command of 
the battle group. 

Calls for Fire: Answers calls for 
fire from the battle group and own 
observers. 

Liaison: 
battle group. 

Communication: Superior to sub- 
ordinate. 

Zone of Fire: 
the battle group. 

Forward Observers: 
rifle company. 

Displacement: At the discretion 
of the battery commander or on order 
of the battle group. 


Establishes liaison with 


Zone of action of 


To each 


Normally, the battle group mortar 
battery will be assigned a tactical 
mission of general support, with 
the responsibilities outlined above. 
With this mission, the battery main- 
tains centralized control of fires— 
one fire direction center. Among the 
more important advantages of cen- 
tralized control are a sustained op- 
erating capability and the ability of 
more rapidly massing the fires of 
the battery. This does not mean that 
the tubes themselves are massed. On 
the contrary, within a platoon the 
mortars are emplaced laterally, 40 
to 45 yards apart in a staggered 
formation, while the two platoons 
may be separated by several hun- 
dred yards. 

Tactical situations may exist, how- 
ever, which will not permit the use 
of mortar battery under centralized 
control, such as battle group opera- 
tions over an extended front, opera- 
tions in mountainous terrain which 
limits communication, and battle 
group offensive action on two or more 
axes. Under such circumstances, a 
mortar platoon should be augmented 
by fire direction, forward observer, 
survey and communication person- 
nel from battery headquarters, and 
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may then be assigned a tactical mis- 
sion of direct support of an element 
of the battle group. With this or- 
ganization for combat, the battle 
group commander has decentralized 
control of fires to those who need 
them while retaining command of 
fires so that they can be massed, at 
the appropriate time, for the force 
as a whole. 

Present doctrine prescribes that 
mortar batteries of reserve battle 
groups may be placed in support of 
committed battle groups. The deci- 
sion to detach a mortar battery from 
its parent battle group rests with the 
division commander. If the division 
commander decides to detach a bat- 
tery from its parent battle group, he 
may attach it to division artillery, 
where it normally would be assigned 
a mission of reinforcing the fires of a 


mortar battery of a forward battle 
group, or he may attach it to a for- 
ward battle group. When attached to 
a battle group, the battle group com- 
mander may organize for combat by 
assigning the attached mortar bat- 
tery a mission of reinforcing the 
fires of his organic mortar battery 
or he may further attach the mortar 
battery to his organic mortar battery, 
thus forming a battery group. While 
either is an acceptable solution, the 
formation of a battery group gen- 
erally is preferable because it cen- 
tralizes both command and _ fire 
direction. 

Detachment of a mortar battery 
from its parent battle group in re- 
serve will be made only when the 
battery can be returned in time to 
support the battle group in whatever 
action it is committed. When a bat- 


tery is detached, forward - observer 
and liaison personnel are left with 
the parent battle group to assist in 
fire planning. 

From the Battle of Buena Vista, 
in which Zachary Taylor called for 
“A little more grape, Captain Bragg,” 
to the battlefields of Korea, where 
Major General David C. Barr, while 
commanding the 7th Infantry Divi- 
sion, said, “There is nothing the 
artillery won’t or can’t do; no place 
the artillery won’t or can’t go,” the 
artillery has accepted with pride its 
mission of supporting the ground- 
ga.ning arms. 

This, briefly, is the organization 
and tactical employment of the battle 
group mortar battery. Accept it for 
what it is—a member of the battle 
group team—the battle group com- 
mander’s personal artillery. 
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EY Infantry commanders and top military leaders 

from all major echelons of the Army will assemble at 
Fort Benning the first week in December for a World-Wide 
Infantry Conference—the first of its kind in more than a 
decade. Powerful weapons, new organization and chang- 
ing doctrine have dictated the need for such a meeting. 

Purposes of the Conference are to look at and appraise 
new weapons and equipment, including those on the draw- 
ing boards for future development; to discuss and evaluate 
Infantry organization and tactical concepts for atomic 
and nonatomic warfare; to develop unified thinking and 
courses of action for Infantry combat on the modern bat- 
tlefield; and to give U.S. Army Infantry commanders 
from all over the world an opportunity to share ideas and 
experiences. 

Host for the World-Wide Conference will be Major 
General Paul L. Freeman, Jr., Commanding General of 
the U.S. Army Infantry Center and Commandant of the 
U.S. Army Infantry School. Among the key military lead- 
ers scheduled to attend the 2-5 December meetings will 
be Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker, who will 
address the Conference. Delegates will include senior 
representatives from all overseas armies, corps, Infantry 
divisions and other Infantry units. Key officers from 
Department of the Army, the United States Marine Corps, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, the technical services 
and the various service schools also will attend. 
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Representing the Reserve Components at the Confer- 
ence will be the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Com- 
ponents and the Chief of the National Guard Bureau; the 
Deputy Commanding General for Reserve Affairs, US- 
CONARC; and two general officers each from the Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve. 

The program for the comprehensive four-day event 
will include demonstrations, displays and discussions of 
major developments having significance to the Infantry. 
Beginning with an intelligence summary of the latest 
Soviet Infantry tactics and equipment, the Conference 
will provide a survey of the American Infantry of today 
and the future. Conferees will be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the characteristics of 
new weapons and equipment, as well as mid-range and 
long-range plans for their integration into Infantry units. 

Items of major importance will be discussed in detail, 
to include physical and performance data, current status 
of development, items to be replaced and anticipated 
basis of issue to troops. Highlighting the important con- 
ference will be presentations by representatives of Depart- 
ment of the Army, USCONARC, the Command and 
General Staff College, the United States Army Infantry 
School and other agencies. 

Committees dealing with the major topics under dis- 
cussion will be formed from senior Infantry commanders 
and staff officers. Throughout the Conference these com- 
mittees will closely monitor the presentations and discus- 
sions concerning their specific areas of interest. At the 
conclusion of the meetings, the committees will discuss 
their observations and prepare reports on their findings 
and recommendations. 
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The possibility of a future war in which combat operations 





would be conducted in areas of extreme cold requires that we know 


as much as possible about 


The Effects of Cold Weather 


By LT ANDREW W. FURLAN 


Oo". Infantry weapons are among 
the best in the world. We have 
fought with them in the jungle, desert 
and mountains; in temperate cli- 
mates, in the tropics and in the cold 
of Northern European and Korean 
winters. They have been subjected to 
rugged and exhaustive use and al- 
ways have proved to be reliable. 
But there is one area in which our 
weapons have not been employed, 
and proved, in actual combat. This 





area is the extreme cold region which 
we find in far northern and southern 
latitudes. 

The term extreme cold is used to 
define sub-zero temperatures which 
continue over long periods of time. 
Such conditions exist during the win- 
ter on our Own continent in Alaska 
and Northern Canada. By looking at 
a world map and following these 


latitudes around the globe, we can 
readily see that there are many areas 


on Infantry Weapons 


of strategic and tactical importance 
in zones of extreme cold. We must 
be prepared for the possibility that 
our troops and weapons may be em- 
ployed in ground combat in such 
areas. It therefore behooves the In- 
fantry commander to know what his 
weapons will do and how they will 
perform at 20 or more degrees be- 
low zero, Fahrenheit. 

In any type of weather extreme, 
we can expect problems in the em- 
ployment of Infantry weapons. These 
problems we can solve—we have 
always been able to do so. But if 
we are to achieve the strong, effective 
firepower we have always produced 
in other parts of the world, we must 
understand and overcome the ever- 
present problems which are peculiar 
to extreme cold areas. 

Much of our knowledge in this 
field comes from reports of maneu- 
vers by our ground forces in such 
areas. These maneuver reports, how- 
ever, reveal little of how our weapons 
may react if employed in a combat 
situation. Most of the live firing by 
our troop units in far northern lati- 
tudes has been done under range or 
simulated range conditions and for 
short periods of time. The results 
reported are too general to give us a 
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thorough knowledge of the problems 
we must face. 

Probably the best source of infor- 
mation concerning the effectiveness 
of our Infantry weapons in extreme 
cold has been compiled by the US. 
Army Arctic Test Board, located at 
Fort Greely, Alaska. The tests of 
this board have been conducted over 
sustained periods and have subjected 
both weapons and ammunition to 
conditions similar to those we would 
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experience in actual combat. Weap- 


ons and ammunition have been 
stored outside during extremely low 
temperatures, or “cold-soaked,”' so 
they will reveal the true effects of 
extreme cold. Much of the data 
discussed in this article is taken from 


1To acquire accurate data on the performance 
and effectiveness of weapons and equipment in ex 
treme cold, such items must be exposed to sub-zero 
temperatures over a long period of time (cold 
soaked) before tests are conducted. Combat in cold 
areas will require the storage and employment of 
weapons, ammunition and equipment for long 
periods of time in extreme cold. 


test reports and indicates some of 
the problems the Infantryman may 
experience with his weapons if he 
must fight in such areas. The Arctic 
Test Board findings are the best and 
most realistic we have and will serve 
as a guide to cold-weather operations. 
However, we should point out that 
the employment of large troop units 
during extremely cold weather would 
give us even more specific informa- 
tion which could be applied to any 
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troop unit. From a large unit test 
we could determine the frequency 
of these problems and the ratio in 
which they occur compared with more 
temperate climates. We could obtain 
more accurate experience factors 
concerning firing data and spare 
parts, and other important tabular 
information. 

In cold-weather areas two major 
factors affect Infantry weapons. The 
first, and most important, is the con- 
tinued existence of extremely low 
temperatures. In the Fort Greely 
area, for example, temperatures of 
—25 degrees over periods of many 
days are not uncommon. This deep 
and continuous cold poses problems. 


The other factor is the deep snow 
which covers such areas in the win- 
ter. Deep snow to an Infantryman 
is that which necessitates some means 
of over-snow transportation to help 
him perform his tactical mission. 
Mobility and emplacement of weap- 
ons is much more difficult when there 
is a deep snow cover. 

Some of the problems encountered 
affect all weapons and some apply 
only to certain weapons. We will 
consider first the general problems. 

The one problem which will be of 
greatest concern to the _ individual 
soldier is the condensation of mois- 
ture on his weapon. When a weapon 
is taken from extreme cold into the 


The M1919A6 machinegun supported by snowshoes. 






















warmth of a tent or building, 

metal parts begin to “sweat.” Son = 
of this condensation can be wipx | 
off, but to remove all of it, t 

weapon must be detail stripped. If t! > 
moisture is not removed and tl! 

weapon remains inside, the met 

parts will corrode, causing malfun 

tions or rendering the weapon ir 
operable. If the weapon is returne 
to the outside air without prope 
removal of the condensation, th 
moisture will freeze almost imme 
diately. Stoppages and malfunction 
will occur when firing is initiated 
This is especially true of automatic 
and semiautomatic weapons. Indi 
vidual weapons are more likely to be 
affected by condensation than crew- 
served or vehicular-mounted weap- 
ons which probably would not be 
taken into warm places under true 
field conditions. The problem lies 
directly with the individual soldier 
who frequently may move from the 
outside air into a heated shelter and 
back to the cold air again. The solu- 
tion lies in arrangements for the 
weapons to be kept outside. 

A second problem faced by the 
individual soldier is the high rate of 
malfunctions and breakage in_ his 
weapons. While no specific percent- 
ages have been developed for cold 
climates compared with temperate 
climates, the reasons for the in- 
creased breakage and malfunctions 
have been fairly well determined and 
efforts can be made to reduce them. 
Deep snow is one of the major causes 
of malfunctioning. It fouls the 
weapon or magazine, particularly un- 
der combat conditions. The maga- 
zine of the automatic rifle is espe- 
cially susceptible to this. Special pre- 
cautions must be taken by the individ- 
ual soldier to keep his weapon and 
ammunition free of snow. All Infan- 
try weapons when improperly han- 
dled in snow areas will have a higher 
rate of malfunctions. This problem 
can be solved only by good leader- 
ship and by special efforts and in- 
and individual soldiers. 

Most breakages and malfunctions, 
genuity on the part of gun crews 
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however, are caused by the extreme 
cold. When a weapon has been cold- 
soaked, its metal parts become more 
brittle and break more frequently, 
especially if rapid firing is attempted 
immediately. The Arctic Test Board 
has found this to be especially true 
of automatic and semi-automatic 
weapons, weapons with small moving 
and recoiling parts and those which 
have a relatively rapid rate of fire. 
The M-1 rifle, carbine, automatic 
rifle and machinegun are particularly 
prone to breakage and malfunction if 
they are fired rapidly after being cold- 
soaked. The increased rate of break- 
age is not as noticeable in the .45- 
caliber pistol, 3.5-inch rocket launcher, 
recoilless rifles and weapons such as 
the 76mm and 90mm _ guns. The 
81mm mortar has few breakages ex- 
cept for an occasional firing pin and 
connecting rod. The bridge of the 
4.2-inch mortar is frequently broken 
or cracked when it is fired on frozen 
ground. 

What parts can we expect to break? 
Generally speaking, with our small 
arms it is the moving parts and parts 
subject to shock that have been most 
readily broken. Firing pins, sears, 
operating rods in the rifle and car- 
bine and recoiling bolt parts in the 
machinegun have been most prone 
to a higher rate of breakage. 

Breakage creates additional prob- 
lems. The firer has to replace small 
parts while wearing bulky mittens, 
or he subjects his hands to cold in- 
jury. In either case, it takes longer 
to replace a part in cold areas than 
in more temperate climates. There 
are two major cold-weather malfunc- 
tions in machineguns. The first is a 
frozen buffer group. When the 
buffer is frozen the weapon will re- 
coil more rapidly than normal. Tests 
have shown that the cyclic rate has 
increased from between 400 to 500 
rounds per minute to a rate as high 
as 800 rounds per minute. Since 
the metal parts are cold and brittle, 
such rapid fire additional 
breakages. To correct this malfunc- 
tion, the buffer group must be re- 
moved, thawed and cleaned. It should 


causes 
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The heavy machinegun supported by skis. 


then be oiled with standard Arctic 
Oil (LAW) or left dry. This, of 
course, is a lengthy and time-consum- 
ing process and can be avoided by 
using the proper oil or no oil at all. 

A recoil malfunction peculiar to 
machineguns during extreme cold is 
“short recoil.” When first fired, the 
weapon is sluggish. Furthermore, the 
ammunition propellant does not burn 
as rapidly when it has been cold- 
soaked as it does at normal tempera- 
tures. The bolt recoils sufficiently to 
eject the cartridge case but does not 
move back far enough to pick up a 
new round. Consequently, the gun 
goes into battery without a cartridge 
in the chamber. This stoppage is 
best corrected by the application of 
the first step in immediate action— 
manual operation of the bolt until 
the weapon has warmed sufficiently 
to fire properly. 

Many malfunctions can be reme- 
died by immediate action, and most 
breakages can be avoided if the 
weapons—especially the automatic 
and semi-automatic weapons—are 
fired slowly until the heat created by 





firing warms the metal to operating 
temperature. When the weapon be- 
comes warm it will be just as effective 
as in more temperate zones. 

Lubrication and cleaning proce- 
dures also present problems in areas 
of extreme cold. At sub-zero tem- 
peratures the standard, temperate- 
area lubricants freeze or become 
viscous, causing the weapon to be- 
come sluggish or nonoperative. Tests 
showed that there were fewer mal- 
functions if the weapons were fired 
without lubricants than with the 
standard oils. In the case of rapid- 
firing automatic and semi-automatic 
weapons, it was found that firing 
could be initiated with a dry weapon 
until temperatures increased  suffi- 
ciently for the lubricant to remain 
in a fluid state. However, as soon as 
the firing was stopped, the oils had 
to be removed or they soon froze. 
As a result it was generally recom- 
mended that weapons be fired dry 
in extreme cold. 

Firing the weapons dry was not a 
very satisfactory solution, because 
the metal parts were brittle and more 





The sled is used to support the M60 machinegun. 


subject to wear. But the new Arctic 
Oil has solved most of the lubrication 
problems. This oil has an alcohol 
base and has been found to be effi- 
cient even at prolonged temperatures 
of —40 degrees. However, it is not 
efficient for summer or temperate 
areas as it evaporates rapidly. With 
the general issue of the new arctic 
lubricant many problems which for- 
merly were acute will disappear. 
Another problem faced by the In- 
fantryman in cold areas is the diffi- 
culty he experiences in getting a 
good, stable firing base from which 
his weapons can deliver accurate and 
effective fire. Since the ground in 
these areas is frozen solid during the 
six or seven winter months, very few 
emplacements are dug. Instead they 
are built up on the surface with such 


materials as trees, snow and _ ice. 
Small arms—the carbine, rifle, and 
.45-caliber pistol—present no _par- 
ticular emplacement problem. The 


soldier forms their base. We can also 
eliminate vehicular-mounted guns 
and recoilless weapons from this con- 
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sideration as they have portable 
emplacements. However, it should be 
pointed out that these weapons do 
have difficulties in moving through 
or over snow. We find that the major 
emplacement problems center around 
such Infantry weapons as the ma- 
chinegun, automatic rifle and mor- 
tar. The ideal base for such weapons 
seems to be the earth found in most 
temperate climates. Unfrozen soil 
can be worked into emplacements 
and enough to absorb 
some of the shock of firing. At the 
same time, it is stable enough to as- 
sure a good, solid weapons base. In 


is resilient 


areas of extreme cold, however, base 
material is generally limited either to 
a deep snow cover which provides a 
loose, soft surface or to hard, frozen, 
nonresilient ground. If weapons are 
fired from the top of the snow, there 
is no firm base and they sink rapidly. 
Therefore, firing from the surface of 
the snow should be avoided unless it 
is absolutely necessary during fast- 
moving, 


assault-type situations in 


which positions cannot be prepare: 
If such a situation can be anticipate 

the weapons should be provided wit 

expedient mounts to keep them fro 

sinking into the snow and to provid 

more stable firing positions. Suc! 
mounts can be constructed with rope 

wire, packboards, ski-pole baskets 
snowshoes or sled. The 200-poun 
sled is particularly good. The weapor 
is provided with a towed mount anc 
is ready to fire instantly. 

Another choice for a base is the 
ground under the snow. This ground 
is frozen and has less “give” than a 
concrete floor. However, it is prefer- 
able to snow when there is time to 
dig down to it. In all cases, sandbags 
filled with snow, or supporting logs 
should be placed around and under 
the weapon to keep it from slipping 
and to provide a more resilient base. 
The machinegun, for example, should 
be well blocked at the legs so that it 
is stable and does not slide. The 
mortar should have snow-filled sand- 
bags under the legs and base plate to 
absorb the downward shock of firing 
and to reduce the possibility of 
broken bridges or cracked base plates. 

Another solid yet more resilient 
base for the mortar is the frozen 
surface of lakes and streams. Such a 
base offers wide dispersion possibili- 
ties, permits the emplacement of many 
weapons and provides overhead 
clearance. This type of base has been 
tested by the Arctic Test Board and 
has proved to be quite satisfactory. 
It is important that the thickness of 
the ice be determined—a minimum 
thickness of three feet is required. 
When emplaced on ice, the bipod and 
base plate of the mortar should be 
snow-bagged to avoid sliding. While 
more preparation and work are re- 
quired than in temperate zones, satis- 
factory firing bases for Infantry weap- 
ons can be 
extreme cold. 

Another problem which arises only 
occasionally in areas of extreme cold, 
but which should be mentioned, is 
the phenomenon of This 





achieved in areas of 


ice-fog. 
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Weapon completely enveloped by ice-fog. 
Temperature at time of firing, —50°. 


unusual type of fog is formed by the 
condensation of vapor into a liquid 
which then freezes into minute ice- 
crystals. This can occur, for exam- 
ple, during the firing of a machine- 
gun. The heat of the fired round 
moving through the cold air con- 
denses the moisture. The moisture 
then immediately freezes into ice 
particles which are temporarily sus- 
pended in the air, clearly marking the 
path of the projectile. Dense ice-fog 
created by vehicles, animals and peo- 
ple is found around many populated 
areas in extremely cold weather. The 
conditions under which a weapon 
might produce this fog are a tempera- 
ture of —25 degrees or below, and 
still, calm air. 


Individual small arms are not ap- 
preciably affected by this phenome- 





non because they are hand held and 
can be readily moved if the line of 
sight is obscured by the trail of ice- 
fog. Likewise, mortars and other in- 
direct-fire weapons will not be 
seriously affected. But emplacement- 
type weapons such as machineguns, 
recoilless rifles, tank and assault guns 
are affected. After the first few 
rounds are fired, ice-fog may obscure 
the gunner’s line of sight to his tar- 
get. When this happens he cannot 
fire accurately until the fog dis- 
perses. On a calm day this may take 
several minutes. When the possibil- 
ity of ice-fog exists, nearby alternate 
positions should be prepared for 
these weapons. In the case of the 
machineguns, for example, the gun- 
ner, by looking a foot to the left or 
right of his ice-fog trail, will have 
perfect vision to the target. Thus an 
alternate position may be prepared 
about three feet to the left or right 
of the original position so that the 
gun can be moved rapidly and relaid 
on the target.” 

A final general problem is one 
which reduces the accuracy of Infan- 
try weapons. This is caused by the 
adverse effect of extreme cold on 
ammunition. We have already men- 
tioned that a cold-soaked propellant 
charge burns more slowly and causes 
short recoil in the machinegun. It 
also reduces the range of the projec- 
tile. This reduction is quite apparent 
in small arms, rocket launcher, recoil- 


2The United States Army Infantry School sug- 
gests an additional method of maintaining fire upon 
the target without moving the gun—have a crew 
member adjust fire from a position near the gun 
by use of hand signals. 


Ice-fog obscures the tank gunner’s line of sight. 





less rifle, and tank and mortar am- 
munition, and tests show that the 
larger the caliber of ammunition and 
the longer the range fired, the greater 
the reduction becomes. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no firing data tables 
at present for cold-soaked ammuni- 
tion or for the firing-of Infantry 
weapons in extreme cold. The tem- 
perate-climate sight and_ tabular 
data are the only items available to 
the Infantry soldier. We need cold- 
weather firing data if our firing is to 
be effective and accurate under these 
conditions. 

The effect of extreme cold on 
ammunition is reflected by tests which 
have been conducted with the .30- 
caliber machinegun. The Arctic Test 
Board has found that an actual range 
of 1000 yards is achieved when the 
sights of the machinegun are set for 
1400 yards. The test board has 
noted also that cold affects the zero 
of the weapon. Tank ammunition 
presents a special problem. In many 
cases initial zeroing and firing will 
be done with the relatively warm 
ammunition stored in the turret of 
the tank. During combat when re- 
supply may be needed and cold- 
soaked ammunition may have to be 
used, recomputation of firing data 
will be necessary if firing is to be 
accurate. 

Another problem is peculiar to 
small-arms tracer ammunition. The 
tracer element burns out earlier in 
extreme cold and is not suitable for 
target designation at ranges beyond 
500 yards. Also, the cold, clear air 


affects the firer’s vision with respect 


to tracer ammunition. During tests 
tracer rounds appeared to be going 
over the target, but actual inspection 
of the target area revealed they fell 
short. 

Cold weather also creates ammu- 
nition problems for the 3.5-inch 
rocket launcher. The slower burning 
rate of the propellant causes many 
unburned or burning particles to be 
thrown back at the gun crew. If the 
firer and loader are not well masked 
and gloved, these particles may lacer- 
ate or burn the exposed skin. This 
condition can occur at any tempera- 
ture below freezing and becomes 
more prevalent as the temperature 
drops. Furthermore, the 3.5 round 
has been found to be highly erratic 
and inaccurate when fired at low 
temperatures. Consequently, it seems 
advisable to use this weapon only 
when absolutely necessary at tem- 
peratures below zero. 

Now let us consider a few specific 
problems. The 106mm _recoilless 
rifle, though subject to few malfunc- 
tions and breakages in cold weather, 
has two specific problems. The first 
of these is an increased back-blast 
area when the weapon is fired at sub- 
zero temperatures. The cold, clear 
northern air carries sound and shock 
waves much farther and thereby in- 
creases the danger of back-blast. 
During a test an automobile window 
was broken by the weapon’s back- 
blast 200 yards to the rear of a 
106mm recoilless rifle, and china 


dishes were dislodged from a wall 
shelf in dependent quarters two miles 
from the range. The recommended 
minimum safe distance to the rear 
of this weapon is 300 yards. The 
back-blast area of the 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher is also increased, but not 
nearly as much as that of the 106mm 
recoilless rifle. Afterburn is another 
problem for the 106. When the 
weapon is fired, burning gases re- 
main,in the barrel and chamber for 
as long as a minute after the round 
is on its way. A flame can actually 
be seen coming out of the muzzle of 
the weapon for a period of up to 30 
seconds. This afterburn could be 
especially dangerous to the gun crew 
if a second round should be loaded 
while the gases were still burning. 
The round might be exploded pre- 
maturely, and could cause severe in- 
jury to members of the crew. 

Weapons with trigger guards have 
a special problem. They cannot be 
fired when the heavy arctic mitten 
is worn. The less-insulated trigger- 
finger mitten must be used. If the 
temperature is extremely low and if 
sustained use of this mitten is re- 
quired, firers will suffer cold injuries. 
Experiments have been made with 
a variety of triggers and trigger ex- 
tensions but this is still a problem 
area. A solution must be found if the 
soldier is to fire his weapon effectively 
in extreme cold. 

The tank weapon faces a special 
problem in areas of deep snow. In 
addition to the possibility of ice-fog 
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obscuring the target, the muzzle blas: 
throws up snow. This also hamper: 
visibility and limits immediate re-use 
of the sights. However, this prob- 
lem does not exist on a windy day 

The point-detonating ammunition 
of indirect-fire weapons is also af- 
fected by deep snow. The round 
buries itself in the snow before 
bursting. This has a smothering ef- 
fect on the burst and reduces the 
fragmentation radius. It also limits 
effectiveness of the round on area 
targets. VT or mechanical time-fuze 
ammunition has been found to be 
more effective for area targets under 
such conditions. Considerable test- 
ing is being done in this field. 

From its studies of these problems, 
and from the experience it has ob- 
tained from tests and experiments, 
the U.S. Army Cold Weather and 
Mountain School has evolved the 
following suggestions for the care and 
employment of Infantry weapons 
under extreme cold conditions: 

1. Clean and lubricate weapons 
with arctic lubricants. 

2. Keep individual weapons out- 
side and above the snow with muzzle 
down. 

3. Keep blowing and drifting snow 
out of the muzzle and working parts. 

4. Keep spare parts readily acces- 
sible with emphasis on spares for mov- 
ing and recoiling parts. 

5. Have gunners prepare their own 
firing data based on personal expe- 
rience with their weapons and am- 
munition to insure greater accuracy. 

6. Caution the soldier not to touch 
the cold-soaked metal parts of weap- 
ons with his bare flesh. 

7. Develop proficiency in chang- 
ing parts while wearing mittens. 

8. Remember that the heating of a 
cold-soaked barrel changes the point 
of aim and necessitates changes in 
sight setting. 

9. Remember that most malfunc- 
tions can be cleared by immediate 
action. 

10. Remember that many break- 
ages can be averted by initiating fire 
at a slow rate until the weapon 
warms. 
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MULTILITE 


Lert: Sight picture under conditions of high illumination using the 


reflective surfaces of the sights. 


Ricut: Sight picture under low 


illumination conditions using the phosphorescent dots. 


By Maj Jack F. Kettler 


Here is a new night aiming system which will enable the 


Infantryman to employ his direct fire weapons with greater accuracy. 


HE night is dark, yet a group 
Te Infantrymen are getting ready 
to fire on a rifle range. As meas- 
ured for military purposes, the light 
available for the firing is that of a 
quarter moon. The men on the firing 
line, although their eyes have be- 
come adapted to the darkness, can 
barely see the silhouette of a man 
at 60 yards. 

A red light flashes down range at 
a distance of approximately 300 
yards. This light simulates an enemy 
automatic The instructor 
immediately commands four riflemen 


weapon. 
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to engage the target, and small flecks 
of orange spurt along the line as the 
men begin to fire. There is a con- 
tinual ring over the sound set as the 
bullets find their mark and activate 
a bell attached to a 20- by 60-inch 
metal target. At the same time these 
hits are recorded by an automatic 
counter which is attached to the tar- 
get. It is noted that the firers av- 
erage six hits for every eight rounds 
fired. 

Suddenly an automatic rifle cuts 
loose with a burst of tracers, setting 
up a constant clattering of the bell. 


A machinegun crew then goes into 
action. Within seconds the initial 
burst registers on target. 

Next the men on the firing line 
engage a group of silhouette targets 
at 50 yards. Then flares light the 
area, and additional targets become 
visible approximately 150 yards down 
range. The fire continues, and the 
automatic targets drop from sight as 
they are hit. As the light of the 
flares fades, members of the fire team 
re-engage the 50-yard targets. 

An impossible exhibition 
standard sights! But 


with 
such is the 
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Figure 1. Front sight, rifle. 
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Figure 2. Rear sight, rifle. 


The highly reflective hemispherical sur- 

faces on top of both the front and rear 

sight posts are used under conditions of 

high illumination. The phosphorescent dots 

on both sights are used under low illumina- 
tion conditions. 


scene during demonstrations con- 
ducted at the United States Army 
Infantry School with a new night 
sight called ““Multilite.” 

We are faced with the prospect of 
more frequent night operations in 
future warfare, yet the rifleman is 
unable to deliver effective, aimed 
fire at night with sights which are 
visible only in daylight. He is able 
to deliver killing fire only at the 
shortest ranges unless he is aided by 
special, costly and heavy equipment 
which is added to his weapon. 
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An inexpensive, lightweight sight 
has long been needed to increase the 
Infantryman’s night-firing capability. 
Multilite, conceived by members of 
the Infantry School’s Weapons De- 
partment and now undergoing ord- 
nance engineering tests, is such a 
sight. It gives the rifleman an ad- 
justable, dual-post sight which allows 
him to aim his weapon under all 
conditions of illumination. 

The prototype sight is simple in 
principle and design. Its construc- 
tion is based on the known facts 
that a person sees better at night 
with both eyes open and that the 
mass of the rifle, when employed at 
night in the approved daytime fash- 
ion, obscures the target under all but 
the brightest conditions of battlefield 
illumination. But, as in daylight, 
sights must be seen at night if they 
are to be used, and they must not 
obscure the target. Multilite appears 
to satisfy these requirements under 
all variations of light. 

Multilite consists of two elements 
which are visible, in the light avail- 
able, under any condition of illumi- 
nation (Figures 1 & 2). These elements 
are positioned sufficiently above the 
weapon so that the mass of the weapon 


Multilite sights on the M-1 


does not interfere with observation 
of the target. The rear element of 
the Multilite sight is affixed to the 
standard rear sight and is adjusted 
in the conventional daytime manner. 
The front element attaches to the 
standard front sight. Both elements 
have a post with a small phos- 
phorescent dot near the top. These 
dots can be seen under all “low-il- 


. on the M60 machinegun 
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lumination” conditions from starless 
nights through the light of a half 
moon. Both posts are capped with 
a highly polished, hemispherical sur- 
face which will reflect a pinpoint of 
light under “high-illumination” condi- 
tions of a half to full moon, and flares, 
searchlights or other artificial illumi- 
nation. The parallel positioning of 
the phosphorescent and reflective sur- 
faces makes it possible for the weapon 
to be fired without any change of 
sight picture, elevation or hold-off for 
ranges up to 200 yards, after the 
weapon has been zeroed for either set 
of visible surfaces. The firer’s sight 
picture is shown in the illustrations 
on page 25. 

To compare the effectiveness of 
Multilite with that of the standard 
pointing technique of firing at night, 
each of four student classes at the 
School was divided into two equal 
groups. One group trained with and 
used the Multilite sight; the other 
employed standard sights with the 
pointing technique. The course fired 
was that prescribed in DA Training 
Circular 23-1, dated 23 February 
1955, for the individual phase of 
training. “M”-type silhouette targets 
were utilized exclusively. The tar- 








... onthe BAR 


gets were placed at 25 and 50 yards 
or at 50 and 75 yards, depending 
on the amount of natural illumina- 
tion at the time of the firing. The 
average effectiveness of the Multilite 
firers was 38% greater than that of 
the standard group at the near range 
and 95.7% greater at the far range. 


...on the M1919A6 machinegun 
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Only 1.7% of the Multilite firers 
missed the target with all rounds at 
the near range, while the targets were 
missed entirely by 7% of the standard 
firers. At the far range the figures 
were 12.5% for Multilite firers and 
31.5% for standard firers. The re- 
sults were approximately the same 
when the averages of 63 Infantry 
School classes which fired in the con- 
ventional manner were compared 
with the Multilite figures. 


Test results indicate that a greater 
number of firers hit targets and hit 
them more often when the night sight 
is employed. The Multilite group 
produces approximately twice as 
many hits as the standard group when 
fired under the same conditions of 
range and light. Also, Multilite en- 
ables the firer to obtain acceptable 
accuracy at ranges considerably 
greater than the extreme range of the 
current standard course. No compara- 
tive statistics are available for these 
greater ranges, since firing is not 
feasible at such distances with stand- 
ard rifle sights and the pointing 
technique. 

Multilite has been tested also, 
with highly favorable results, on the 
automatic rifle, the light machinegun, 
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the 3.5-inch rocket launcher, the 
106mm recoilless rifle, and the M60 
general purpose machinegun. The 
M60 is particularly suited for the new 
sight because of its straight stock and” 
high standard sights. The new M14 
and M15 rifles with their excellent 
flash-suppressing capabilities are ideal 
for aimed night firing, using ball 
ammunition and the Multilite sight. 

Multilite appears also to have a 
definite value in daylight assault fire. 
By giving the rifleman a quick means 
of sight alignment, the device allows 


.on the 3.5-inch rocket launcher. 
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him to fire the rifle “shotgun” style. 
Initial experiments in which Multilite 
has been used for assault fire indicate 
that the rifleman hits more targets, 
and hits them more often, from point- 
blank through 250-yard range, than 
he does when employing the present 
underarm assault fire technique. 

Although additional tests are being 
conducted with Multilite to fix the 
general limits of satisfactory perform- 
ance, it appears that this sight will 
meet our requirements for modern 
combat in which greater distances 
must be covered by fire, and in which 
there will be more night fighting. 
Multilite will enable the Infantryman 
to do a better job, at lower cost, with 
greater yield from available ammu- 
nition with no appreciable increase 
in his combat load. 





The prototype sights now being 
tested must be attached to the various 
weapons by screws. While this can 
be done in 10 to 15 seconds, such 
an arrangement leaves much to be 
desired. Plans call for the system 
to be an integral part of the weapon 
so that either the standard sights or 
the Multilite sights may be used. 
However, the designers expect that 
the sight initially issued for use with 
weapons now in the hands of troops 
will be an interim, inexpensive clip-on 
device requiring no modification of 
the weapon. 

Infantrymen who have had an op- 
portunity to fire with the Multilite 
sight have been enthusiastic about it. 
The confidence generated among 
these firers is aptly expressed in the 
frequently heard remark, “If I can 
see it, I can hit it.” 


MARKSMANSHIP TRAINING AID 








A rifle marksmanship training aid, known as the 
“Swift Training Rifle” has been field tested by the United 
States Army Infantry School’s Weapons Department. 

Built of wood along the lines of an M-1 service rifle, 
the training rifle has an arrangement of springs and 
pointed pins which are said to provide instant visual and 
recorded proof of a trainee’s faults without expenditure 
of costly ammunition. 

When the trigger of the training rifle is squeezed, a pin 
darts from the muzzle of the weapon to punch a hole in 
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a target placed on a wooden frame a fraction of an inch 
from the muzzle. A second spear-shaped pin is also 
projected an inch and a half below the first. This second 
pin cuts a vertical slit in the target if the weapon is prop- 
erly fired. However, because the pin remains in the paper 
a fraction of a second before recoiling into the rifle, the 
slightest movement while firing is instantly recorded by 
the shape of the resultant hole. 

The training rifle is designed to provide a method by 
which the principles of basic rifle marksmanship may be 
acquired by a trainee in a matter of 12 hours. The device 
was brought to the Infantry School by its originator, Segis- 
mundo Bakanowski of Madrid, Spain, upon the invitation 
of the Department of the Army. 
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INFAIRTRY - A look ahead 





In the future the Armor-Infantry team will give way to Infantry-Air teams. 


With an imaginative approach we can form such teams today. 


By Lt Col Jack W. Hemingway 


APTAIN' Blodgett mutters to 

himself as he adjusts the “walk- 
ie-lookie” television set in his titani- 
um-sheathed, turbine-driven Infantry 
carrier. 

“A little more correction on the 
horizontal knob . . . now just a hair 
on the brightness knob. Ah, there’s 
Lieutenant Upfront with his point 
deployed and his support stymied. 
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He seems to be held up by fire from 
around that bend in the road. That 
cliff on his left and the river on his 
right will restrict his maneuver. I’d 
better get a TV drone over that area 
and have a looksee.” 

Captain Blodgett turns to Special- 
ist McCarthy. “McCarthy, put Peep- 
ing Tom up and get a wide angle 
shot of the area behind that bluff. 


We've gotta get moving or we'll be 
ducksoup for an A-blast. 

“Let’s see. Peeping Tom is on 
Channel 28. Dadgum technicians 
—wish they’d find a way to change 
channels on this thing without re- 
adjusting each time. Ah, there’s the 
picture . . . a little too much snow 
... now a bit sharper . . . OK. 

“Must be pretty gusty out there, 
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McCarthy. The drone’s not hovering 
too well. Angle her nose down a bit 
so I can see both sides of the road. 
Good, hold her steady. Now shift a 
smidgen to the left . . . a little more 

hold it. There’s the dadgum 
trouble—armor! 

“Things must be pretty tough with 
Ivan. He’s gone back to using his 
old tanks. We sure must be playing 
havoc with his  armored-carrier 
production. 

“Ah, now I see another tank .. . 
and some Infantry nearby. Say, 
that’s a pretty shrewd delaying posi- 
tion. Those boulders screen the 
tanks from our direct ground fires.” 

Turning to his exec, Captain Blodg- 
ett says, “Spence, is the VERTICAT 
(vertical take-off-and-landing com- 
pany antitank weapon) back on 
carrier and serviced?” 

“Check, Captain. 
to go.” 

“Good. Tell Harris to get it up 
there on the double and clean out 
that rat’s nest. Have him bag the 
tank to the east first, so the other one 
can’t get away. In the meantime, 
be sure Upfront gets all available 
arty fire in that area. But have him 
hold down the size of the stuff around 
that cliff. We don’t want rock slides 
blocking the road. 

“McCarthy, back Peeping Tom 
off a bit so we can see the VERTI- 
CAT at work. Keep checking your 
monitor while I see how Lieutenant 
Security is doing out on the flank... . 





She’s all set 
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“Ducktail Two, this is Crewcut 
Six. What’s your situation? Over.” 

“Crewcut Six, this is Ducktail Two. 
I’m at check point Alfa Three. The 
pass is clear. I’ve put in the sonic- 
pressure mines. They should keep 
Ivan from getting through until long 
after we’re gone. Landing areas for 
Vertijets- are limited. We shouldn’t 
have any trouble from air-assault 
forces. Recommend I proceed to 
check point Hotel Five. Over.” 

“This is Crewcut Six. We’ve been 
delayed here a bit. I’m worried 
about the pass at Alfa Two. Get 
over there at once. I want to block 


Ivan’s withdrawal and make sure we 
have control of the pass when we 
move out of here. As soon as you 


are deployed send your Jeepter: 
(jeep helicopters) back to me. Any 
questions? Over.” 

“This is Ducktail Two. No ques- 
tions. Out.” 

Blodgett turns to his exec again. 
“Spence, when the Jeepters get back 
from Alfa Two, have Lieutenant 
Reserve’s platoon move to Hotel Five 
on the double. He can take over our 
flank security. Have his carriers 
follow Upfront’s platoon. They can 
pick up Security’s platoon at the 
pass when we link up with him. 

“Now to see what’s going on out 
in front. VERTICAT should be 
ready to clobber those tanks. Let’s 
see, that’s Channel 28 . . . Dadgum 
technicians! Ah, there’s VERTICAT 
lining up to blast now. This new 
weapon sure put the antitank gun 
out of business. There she goes. 
Man, did that tank ever fly apart. 
Egads, two birds with one stone. A 
chunk of molten metal hit the other 
tank and set it on fire. Boy, that 
new mintomic warhead cracks steel 
like an egg shell. And VERTICAT’s 
sonic-magnetic-infrared guidance sys- 
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tem would make a tank-killer out of 
a blind man. 

“I better check in with Upfront. 
On second thought, Ill go up there. 
Spencer, I’m taking the Jeepter up 
to see how Upfront is making out. 
Keep right behind him as soon as 
he moves out.” 

Captain Blodgett settles back in his 
Jeepter as it effortlessly breaks con- 
tact with the ground. “Things sure 
move fast nowadays,” he muses. 
“Only 10 minutes since we made con- 
tact and we’re practically on our way 
again. In the ‘good old days’ we'd 
still be scrambling around the rocks. 
Meanwhile, everything behind us 
would be lined up like Sunday traffic 
at a drive-in movie. 

“I sure wish they’d get that flight 
pay bill through, though. Those 
extra shekels would come in mighty 
handy...” 

Sonic-magnetic-infrared guidance. 
Titanium-sheathed, turbine-driven In- 
fantry carriers. Mintomic warheads. 
Vertijets. What is this? Buck Rog- 
ers? Flash Gordon? No, Buck and 
Flash use rocket ships, death-ray 
guns and antigravity belts. 

But the items employed by Cap- 
tain Blodgett are fictional. As such, 
they probably are not even on our 
combat development drawing boards. 
However, these weapons and tacti- 
cal techniques are representative of 
what we may expect in the not-too- 
distant future, and they certainly 
point up a new combination for com- 
bat that is burgeoning in our midst— 
the Infantry-Air team. 

From time immemorial our world 
has been beset with struggles be- 
tween men. Early in these struggles 
man protected himself with a shield, 
then with body armor. But he soon 
became so immobile that he fell prey 
to lightly equipped, fast-moving war- 
riors. His next important attempt to 
sheath himself with metal was made 
during World War I, when he de- 
veloped a thin-skinned, mobile gun 
platform called the tank. But in- 
variably each new weapon or weapon 
improvement has been countered with 
another weapon capable of defeating 
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it. As the efficiency of the antitank 
gun increased, the tank became 
heavier and correspondingly less 
mobile. The tank has now reached 
such proportions that it is pretty 
much confined to ideal terrain. While 
it offers some protection from the 
effects of atomic weapons, the cost of 
this protection in weight and mobil- 
ity is extremely high. More impor- 
tant, however, survival of the tank is 
now challenged by guided antitank 
missiles and other weapons which 
can defeat the armor of any known 
practical vehicle. 

If the tank is losing its validity, 
what will take the place of the 
Armor-Infantry team? The answer 
is found in fast, light Infantry car- 
riers and Infantry-Air teams. We 
must be dispersed on the battlefield 
to deny the enemy lucrative atomic 
targets. However, we must be able 
to mass to take objectives. This 
massing must be accomplished with 
great speed, and then must be dis- 
sipated just as rapidly. Such move- 
ment is most fully realized through 
the use of low-flying, VTOL (verti- 
cal take-off and landing) aircraft. 
The Army is the leader in this field 
of aviation today, and in the Army 
it is the Infantry which is inherently 
light enough in organization and 


weapons to capitalize on the mobility 
and speed of air transport and fast, 
lightweight surface vehicles. The 
superior protection afforded by speed 
is replacing the dwindling, outmoded 
protection offered by heavy armor. 
Present troop-carrying helicopters 
with their flexibility in landing and 
take-off, ground-hugging flight char- 
acteristics, speeds well above one 
hundred miles an hour and ability 
to achieve surprise constitute poor 
targets. With their three-dimensional 
capability they can surmount even 
the most difficult terrain obstacles. 

We have seen how a reinforced 
rifle company, employing fictional 
weapons and Infantry-Air tactics, 
faced a combat situation. But we 
don’t have to wait for such weapons 
to be developed. Actually, we have 
the makings of the Infantry-Air team 
now. 

Using the helicopter, other tools 
in our present arsenal and an imagi- 
native approach, let’s see how Cap- 
tain Blodgett might handle a similar 
advance guard situation, today. 

“What’s that you say, Upfront? 
A wall of granite on your left, a 
river on your right and a hail of fire 
to your front? You say you've de- 
ployed everything you can? ... Your 
lead tank is on fire? O.K. Get this: 
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send some riflemen and a_ rocket 
launcher around through the rocks. 
I'll give you all the help I can. By 


the way, try to shove that burning, 


tank into the river before the flames 
set off the ammunition. If that stuff 
starts popping on the road, our col- 
umn will be stymied even though we 


get rid of Ivan. Any questions? 
Over.” 

“This is Ducktail One. Roger. 
I'm sure we can punch through. 


Moving through those rocks is going 
to take some time, though. Mean- 
while, I’m using all available fires. 
Out.” 

Captain Blodgett turns to his exec. 
“Spencer, call Peeping Tom (an ob- 
server assigned to fly over the ad- 
vancing column in a helicopter from 
the Division Aviation Company’s 
combat-support flight) and have him 
give us a report on what’s ahead of 
Upfront. Ill alert Lieutenant Secur- 
ity (flank security leader). ... Let’s 
see, is there anything else I need to 
do before checking with him? . 
What’s that, Spence? You say Tom 
reports two tanks and a couple of 
squads of Infantry in front of Up- 
front? They're behind boulders and 
direct fires won't reach them? O.K. 
We'll call on Tank Trap One to put 
one of those ‘tank-busting’ helicopters 
into action. Have him rendezvous 
with Security over check point Foot- 
ball One at 1343. Ill orient Upfront. 
But first, Pll talk with Security. 

“Ducktail Two, this is Crewcut 
Six. Change of mission. Mount up 
in your attached H34’s and head 
for Football One. You'll meet Tank 
Trap One there at 1343. Head im- 
mediately for Delta Six. Approach 
from the north and east. Wait. Out. 

“What’s that, Spence? Oh, you 
have a further report from Tom... . 
Yes...O.K.... Thanks. 

“Ducktail Two, this is Crewcut 
Six. Tom is in the area of Delta Six. 
He reports that Upfront is stopped 
just west of Delta Six—two commie 
tanks and a couple of squads of 
Infantry. Terrain restricts his ma- 
neuver. He’s sending riflemen and 
bazookas through the rocks. This 
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ground movement will be slow. I 
want you to land east of Delta Six. 
Use your FO to take over the sup- 
porting fires. Get rid of that delaying 
When you have landed, re- 
lease your choppers and send them 
to Golf Four. Any questions? Be- 
fore checking out give me a report on 
the situation you are leaving. Over.” 

“This is Ducktail Two. Roger. 
I've mined the pass with antitank 
and antipersonnel mines. I’ve also 
mined the one good helicopter land- 
ing area with antipersonnel mines. I 
see nothing to the north. Out.” 


force. 


“Spence, when those ‘copters get 
back from Lieutenant Security have 
Reserve’s platoon mount them and 
take over the flank security mission. 
They'll fly to the pass at Hotel Five 
and pick up where Security left off. 
Have Reserve’s attached Infantry 
carriers (M59’s) follow in place as 
soon as we get moving again. Se- 
curity can mount his platoon in these 
and assume Reserve’s mission. 

“Peeping Tom, this is Crewcut 
Six. Give me a report on Lieutenant 
Security’s movement. Over.” 


“This is Peeping Tom. Security 
is deployed and advancing on both 
sides of the road toward the enemy. 


His low-level approach and the noise 
of the fighting have kept him from 
being detected by the commies. He 
has Tank Trap One standing by in a 
concealed location several hundred 
yards to the east awaiting his call. 
Ivan is sure in for a surprise. He 


still doesn’t know that Lieutenant 
Security is at his rear . . . Our artil- 
lery is keeping the enemy tanks 


buttoned up and is restricting the 
movement of his dismounted forces 
. . . Security is in position now. He 
has a MUCAT (106mm recoilless 
rifle mounted on an Army mule) 
which is in position to knock out one 
of the tanks. The other one is 
masked by a large boulder. . . Here 
comes Tank Trap One—moving low 
and slow . . . Now he’s getting into 
position to blast that defiladed tank. 
Ivan apparently suspects nothing 
. . . There goes the first salvo from 
Tank Trap One MUCAT is 
firing too. MUCAT got a bullseye 
. .. that first tank is junk now... 
it’s beginning to burn. Tank Trap 
One’s initial rounds missed . . . there 
go more ripples . . . Ah, those hit 
home, hard. The second tank is 
flaming. The crew is bailing out 
now. Ducktail Two is closing in... 
C’est fini! Over.” 
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“This is Crewcut Six. Roger on 
your last transmission. Reconnoiter 
to the east. We'll be on our way 
momentarily. Check all likely am- 
bush sites between here and Hotel 
Five. I’m sending Lieutenant Re- 
serve to secure Hotel Five. Out. 

“Spence, this has gone mighty 
fast. Only 20 minutes since Upfront’s 
leading tank caught the first round 
and we’re ready to go. Tell him to 
get moving — in fact, he should 
be rolling now. What’s that? 

He’s been moving for the last two 
minutes . . . Great! This is what I 
call having your cake and eating it 
too. Those helicopters give us fire- 
power and let us maneuver through 
the air, but we can dismount and 
fight on the ground when it’s nec- 
essary. We’re capitalizing on the 
full potential of machines without 
being tied to them. What’s that? 

. . Lieutenant Reserve reports all 
is well at Hotel Five? Swell! We 
shouldn’t have any trouble reaching 
our march objective.” 
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Captain Blodgett has acquitted 
himself well. He didn’t have VERTI- 
CAT, but he used an armed helicopter 
and a helicopter-lifted 106mm _ re- 
coilless rifle mounted on the Army 
mule (it could as well have been 
mounted on the jeep). He didn’t 
have titanium-sheathed, _ turbine- 
driven carriers, but the M59 did the 
job. In the absence of a television- 
equipped drone he relied on _ the 
trained eyes of an observer in a re- 
connaissance helicopter. Instead of 
Jeepters he transported his troops in 
H34 helicopters. The present-day 
Captain Blodgett lacked “walkie- 
lookie” television, but he used the 
radio. He got “the picture” although 
he didn’t get it quite as quickly. 
While not so destructive as the 
mintomic warhead, the shaped charge 
of the 106mm recoilless rifle de- 
stroyed the enemy tanks. 

All of the weapons and equipment 
employed by the company in the 
second situation are organic to the 
pentomic Infantry division except 
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WELCOME TO THE INFANTRY 


W' are proud to welcome into our ranks the more than 300 newly commissioned Regular Army lieu- 
tenants from the Class of 1958 who have selected Infantry as their career choice. All Infantrymen 
extend greetings to the 127 graduates of the United States Military Academy, and the 181 distinguished 
military graduates of other colleges and universities who now wear crossed rifles. 

In selecting the Infantry these young men have made an intelligent choice—they have accepted the 
challenge of leading the world’s finest soldiers. We have every confidence that they bring with them the 
courage and aggressiveness that has always typified the American Infantry leader. 

Except for one officer who has completed Airborne training and is now a Rhodes Scholar, all of these 
new Infantrymen are presently attending the Infantry Officer Leader Course at the Infantry School. 
Ninety percent of the new lieutenants have elected to take both Ranger and Airborne training although 
they are required to select only one of these courses. This voluntary acceptance of hard, rugged training 
demonstrates exceptional interest in their new profession and portends their future value in the difficult, 
demanding role of the Infantryman. We are proud of them. We know that they will find their service 
with the Infantry both satisfying and rewarding. 
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the Army mule and the armed heli- 
copter. The mule, howevér, is or- 
ganic to the Airborne division, and 
the armed helicopter exists and is 
undergoing tests to determine the 
best armament and techniques of 
employment. Of course, Captain 
Bodgett could have used the jeep- 
mounted 106mm recoilless, and he 
could have transported additional 
recoilless rifles or rocket launchers 
with the helicopterborne platoon to 
offset the lack of an armed helicopter. 

We do have the means today to 
conduct Infantry-Air operations which 
probably will characterize combat of 
the future. We must be mentally 
flexible and aggressive in our never- 
ending search for better ways of ac- 
complishing our mission with what 
we have. At the same time we must 
keep an eye to the future so that we 
will be prepared for what is to come. 


The opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect thinking of the Department of De- 
fense or the United States Army Infantry 
School. 
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This handsome trophy was 
awarded by the 11th Airborne 
Division to the outstanding 


company in the division's Ex- 





pert Infantryman Badge tests. 


Ss 


Eee soldier’s trade is reason 
enough for pride, but soldiers 
are human and respond to recog- 
nition for individual and unit achieve- 
ment. This human quality was 
recognized when the Expert Infantry- 
man Badge was established during 
World War II to honor the American 
Infantry soldier who demonstrates 
all-round proficiency in his rugged 
profession. 

The man who wears the Expert 
Infantryman Badge does so with jus- 
tifiable pride. He has earned indi- 
vidual distinction which can _ be 
achieved only by Infantrymen, and 
he knows that this distinction is not 
easily acquired. The silver and blue 
badge on his breast demonstrates, 
for all to see, that he is a cut above 
the average soldier in training and 
fitness for combat. 

I feel that we have been neglect- 
ing this worthwhile and effective 
means of recognizing proficiency in 
our Infantry soldier. Many units are 
not taking full advantage of EIB to fh 
foster individual and unit esprit de 
corps. They are missing the very 
valuable means of stimulating inter- 
est in advanced individual training 
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which is afforded by Expert Infantry- 
man Badge tests. And, of course, they 
are doing a disservice to their men 
when the individual soldier 
given an opportunity to earn this 
distinction. 

Neglect of the badge and failure 
to take full advantage of its possi- 
bilities may possibly be attributed to 
a lack of command interest, or it 
may result from insufficient time in 
the training calendar for adequate 
preparation of the tests. However, 
I believe it stems largely from a 
lack of general knowledge as to how 
the tests should be conducted. With 
the hope of improving this general 
knowledge among Infantry officers 
I want to pass on my personal ex- 
periences in the conduct of these 
tests during the past year. 

In September 1957 the 11th Air- 
borne Division had just completed a 
period of extensive field training 
culminating in Army Training Tests 
in which the battle groups proved to 
be extremely well trained. Although 
range firing, special exercises and 
IG inspections promised to keep the 
troops busy through November, there 
period in December and 


is not 


Was a 
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‘STRESS THE BLUE BADGE! 


January for which no special projects 
were scheduled. Since another pro- 
gram of unit training was not sched- 
uled until spring, it was decided 
that this interim period would be 
spent in Expert Infantryman Badge 
testing. 

Army Regulation 600-73 pre- 
scribes that the EIB test board will 
be appointed by the regimental com- 
mander. However, when the regi- 
mental echelon was eliminated in 
the pentomic Infantry division, Sev- 
enth Army directed that the test 
should be administered at division 
level. Although this requirement 
places an added burden on the divi- 
sion staff, I believe it has definite 
advantages. It insures better support 
and more uniform standards of test- 
ing throughout the division. 





For those who may not be fa- 
miliar with the test, I will indicate 
its principal features. The test is 
open to all officers and enlisted men 
who are assigned to an Infantry unit 
and who have an Infantry MOS. 
There are two phases of the test. In 
phase one, which is conducted by the 
unit, the soldier must qualify as sharp- 
shooter or better with his primary 
individual weapon, or as first-class 
gunner or better with a crew-served 
weapon. He must also qualify in 
field stripping and cleaning his pri- 
mary weapon and one crew-served 
weapon. He must successfully com- 
plete a 12-mile march with com- 
bat pack in three hours, and he must 
receive a character rating of excellent. 

Phase two is a battery of tests 
conducted by a test team on a wide 


The Expert Infantryman Badge provides an excellent means 


of recognizing proficiency and of developing esprit de corps. 


Units that fail to conduct EIB tests lose a training stimulus 


and deny their men an opportunity to achieve this distinction. 
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Bric GEN Davin W. Gray received his commission in the Infantry when he was 
graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1933. During World War II 


he served with Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, and later with the G3 section 


of General Walter Krueger’s Sixth U.S. Army. During the Korean War he was 


Operations Officer of the Eighth Army, ‘commanding officer of the 27th Infantry 


Regiment and G3 of X Corps. 


College in 1952. 


He was graduated from the U.S. Army War 
General Gray was later appointed chief of the Operations 


Division, ODCSOPS, Department of the Army. In March 1957 he became assistant 


division commander of the 11th Airborne Division (now the 24th Infantry Divi- 


sion). At present he commands the elements of the 24th Infantry Division which 


are stationed in Lebanon. 


variety of subjects. Each of the tests 
must be passed with a satisfactory 
score. The tests cover the following 
subjects: military courtesy and disci- 
pline; demolitions, mines and booby 
traps; first aid; patrolling; map read- 
ing and use of compass (night and 
day ); military intelligence; adjustment 
of artillery and mortar fire; individual 
camouflage; field proficiency in weap- 
ons; basic communication; 
hand grenades; bayonet; and physi- 
cal fitness (included as a prerequisite 
to taking the test and given in phase 
one). 


signal 


Successful completion of both 
phases of the test entitles the soldier 
to wear the Expert Infantryman Badge. 
A streamer is awarded to the unit in 
which 65% of the men have earned 
the badge. This streamer is retained 
permanently by the unit. 

Before initiating our program for 
EIB testing, a review was made of 
past programs in the 11th Airborne 
Division as well as other divisions 
of Seventh Army. Then the follow- 
ing principles for the conduct of the 
test were developed: 

Adequate time must be authorized 
in daily training schedules for proper 
preparation for the tests. In the 
past, units had not been allotted 
sufficient time in their training pro- 
grams for this purpose. As a result, 
candidates had to accomplish much 
of their preparation on their own 
time with inadequate guidance and 
training aids. Therefore, in our pro- 
gram, battle groups were to be re- 
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quired to develop their own testing 
areas and to run all personnel through 
the test whether they would qualify 
for the final test or not. This had 
the advantage of exposing the entire 
command to the test and immeas- 
urably increasing the general pro- 
ficiency in advanced individual train- 
ing throughout the command. It 
also increased the prestige accruing 
to the wearer of the badge by giving 
all personnel in the unit an adequate 
appreciation of the requirements to 
be met. 

The tests must be valid, and on the 
appropriate level of difficulty. Too 
often in such a series of tests an at- 
tempt is made to make a man an ex- 





pert in each subject. However, this ; 
not the intent. If a soldier passes all « 
the subjects, he is considered an expe: 
Infantryman. Therefore, our test 
were carefully designed so that 
passing grade would be reasonabl 
obtainable. It was hoped in thi 
way to prevent the men from feelin; 
that successful completion was be 
yond their capability. Of course ; 
proper balance had to be effected s 
that the test would not be so easy as 
to down-grade the accomplishment 
Participating units must under- 
stand the general nature of each test 
so that preparatory instruction will 
be properly We believe 
that many failures in the past could 
be attributed to the fact that men 
were given the wrong type of instruc- 
tion for the test which they actually 
had to take. It was therefore de- 
cided to inform all commanders 
whether a particular test would be 
practical or written. In the case of 
written tests, the nature of the sub- 
jects to be covered in the questions, 
together with specific field manual 
references, was included in the in- 
structions. As a result, men who 
had been preparing for a written test 
in a subject would not be confronted 


oriented. 


EIB candidates are tested in use of the compass .. . 
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in field sanitation .. . 


with a practical test, and vice versa. 

There must be maximum partici- 
pation in the tests. The key to 
maximum participation is to qualify 
the maximum number in the prelimi- 
nary requirements. In an airborne 
division the required 12-mile march 
in three hours should disqualify 
no one. The men are fit. Also, 
field stripping the weapon should 
present no problem. However, weap- 
ons qualification may be more diffi- 
cult. Commanders were expected 
to make a special effort to qualify a 
maximum number of men as sharp- 
shooters as this would be the real 
key to achieving maximum partici- 
pation. The goal was to qualify 85% 
of each unit as sharpshooters. Some 
of our units achieved this goal and 
some did not quite make it. I should 
point out that our commanders were 
given complete say as to who would 
participate. Some entered all who 
had passed phase one, while others 
selected their most likely candidates 
and concentrated on “prepping” 
them. I believe the former procedure 
is best. 
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Soldier interest must be properly 
stimulated through publicity and 
awards. Starting in October the di- 
vision newspaper carried articles on 
Expert Infantryman Badge training. 
Units soon picked this up and started 
inserting articles of their own. A 
radio broadcast was prepared, dis- 
cussing the history of the badge and 
its significance. The division offered 
trophies for first and second place 
to the units qualifying the largest 
percentage of their eligibles. In addi- 
tion each unit offered trophies for 
best company and for high individual 
score. 

After these general principles were 
established, a project officer for the 
test was designated by G3. He de- 
veloped his program to include prep- 
aration of the tests, organization of 
the testing team, preparation of the 
testing area, issuance of administra- 
tive instructions, and liaison between 
division and the testing team during 
conduct of the test. 

The task of preparing the tests 
was simplified by allotting specific 
tests to units or agencies best quali- 
fied to prepare them. Thus first aid 
and field sanitation were prepared 
by the medical company; demolitions, 
mines and booby traps by the en- 
gineers; map reading and patrolling 
by G2; and communications by the 
signal battalion. Pure Infantry sub- 
jects, such as bayonet, grenades and 
field tests of weapons, were prepared 
by G3. When the tests were com- 
pleted they were tried out on selected 
personnel in an effort to eliminate 
questions that were incorrectly stated, 
or which were too easy or too 
difficuit. 

The problem of forming the testing 
team was simplified by assigning 
specialists in a subject to conduct 
the test in that subject. The engineer 
battalion conducted the test on mines, 
demolitions and booby traps; the 
medical company, tests on first aid 
and field sanitation; and the signal 
battalion, tests on basic signal com- 
munications. Men who had already 
earned an Expert Infantryman Badge 
or a Combat Infantryman Badge were 


utilized in administering the strictly 
Infantry tests. The division medical 
company was given the responsibility 
for administrative support for the 
tests as a whole. This included such 
items as tents for the statistical cen- 
ter, warming tents and a mess tent 
for the noon meal. AH told, admin- 
istration of the tests required 11 offi- 
cers and 212 enlisted men. 

The test area was divided into two 
parts, an indoor and an outdoor area. 
The indoor area consisted of bar- 
racks classrooms where the following 
tests were given: military courtesy; 
first aid; map reading; military in- 
telligence; and adjustment of artillery 
and mortar fire, using a puff range. 
In the outdoor area the following 
practical tests were given: field sani- 
tation; demolitions, mines and booby 
traps; patrolling; compass; individual 
camouflage; field proficiency for 
weapons; hand grenade; bayonet; 
and physical fitness. All of the out- 
door tests were conducted in one 


in individual camouflage. 
































general area so that the participants 
could move from one test to another, 
following the station principle. 

The 
ducted in the 


tests themselves were 
following manner. 
allotted for the 
Several 
days prior to the test each unit sub- 
mitted its list of qualified partici- 
pants. The participants were num- 
bered in accordance with a block of 
numbers assigned by division. A 


summary score sheet showing only 


con- 


Three days were 
testing of each major unit. 


the soldier's number was prepared 
On the first 
were assembled, 


for each participant. 
day, participants 
briefed and divided into groups to 
As each man 
completed a test, it was graded and 
his score was placed on a score sheet 


take the indoor tests. 


for that test, as well as on his sum- 


They are tested also in first-aid .. . 











mine warfare... 


mary score sheet. If he passed, his 
summary score sheet, together with 
that 
placed in an envelope, and he was 
directed to proceed to the next test. 
If he failed, his score sheet was re- 
tained, and he was excused from fur- 
ther participation in the test. Each 
man’s score as obtained was phoned 
from the testing area into the statisti- 
where a master score 
sheet was maintained. This served 
as a double check against discrepan- 
cies and gave the statistical center 
an opportunity to keep abreast of 
the progress of the tests. The out- 
door tests were conducted in the 
manner. In all, the tests re- 
quired 19 days. 

Of the 2879 who started, 701 offi- 
and enlisted men passed—or 
24.35% of the total who participated. 
However, based on the total eligible 
present for duty, which was 6046, 
the division percentage of passing 
was 11.59%. As we had hoped 
for a higher percentage, this number 
at first was a disappointment. But on 
second thought it seemed about right. 


his score sheet for test, was 


cal center, 


same 


cers 


It must be remembered that this is 
a battery of tests and not just one 
test. A participant must pass each 
subject and cannot use his superior 
performance in one to cover his de- 
ficiency in another. The weaker 
candidates were eliminated early in 
the series by giving the written tests 
first. Of the 2879 entries, only 35% 
or 1007 successfully completed the 
written tests and continued to the 
first practical test. The group be- 
came progressively more select as the 
tests continued. On many of the 
practical tests there were few fail- 
ures. This can be attributed partly 
to the selective process and partly to 
the fact that the fundamentals to be 
mastered in these subjects are rela- 
tively simple. Some of our tests may 
have been too easy, some too diffi- 
cult. Our next tests will enable us 
to evaluate and validate our initial 
findings. In the meantime these 
Statistics may prove of interest and 
value to others engaged in Expert 
Infantryman Badge training. 

The soldiers’ attitude toward these 
tests proved most interesting. At 
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first, when preliminary instruction 
began, there was only mild interest. 
Then as each battle group conducted 
its part of the test, interest mounted 
rapidly. Many men, including those 
with several years of service, were 
shocked at their failure to pass the 
battle group tests; company 
commanders were surprised at the 
poor showing of their units. As units 
approached the division tests, interest 
was stimulated and competition rose 
to a high pitch. Men industriously 
studied field manuals and worked out 
on the bayonet course at night and 
n weekends. Most men _ showed 
genuine disappointment when they 
Some actually cried when 
they failed on one of the last stages 
after successfully completing most of 
the test. Many expressed a desire 
to repeat and wanted to know when 
the next test would be held. 

It is not possible to gauge directly 
and accurately from statistics alone 
the benefits of this program. How- 
ever, we know that there were defi- 
nite benefits. For one, it enabled us 
to provide a highly instructive and 
stimulating training for 
the troops during a period which, 
due to the weather in Germany, can 
be very difficult. Then, too, imme- 
diately following the tests the division 


some 


failed. 


form of 


participated in Exercise Sabre Hawk. 
Even though we had received many 
new men since the last period of 
extensive unit field training, the indi- 
vidual soldiers of the division con- 
ducted themselves in a highly profes- 
sional manner. The commanders in 
the division were unanimous in 
attributing this fine performance, at 
least in part, to the high standards of 
training achieved in preparing for 
the Expert Infantryman Badge tests. 
In fact, the results were so gratifying 
that all commanders were of the 
opinion that, if the training calendar 
would permit, the tests should be 
required semi-annually in all active 
Infantry units. Such a _ program 
would improve the proficiency of a 
unit in individual training and give 
proper emphasis to the importance of 
the role of the individual Infantryman 
on the battlefield. 


Since General Gray’s article was 
written several changes have been 
made in the test prescribed for the 
Expert Infantryman’s Badge. These 
changes are incorporated in AR 600- 
73, dated 20 June 1958. 

The new regulation places the re- 
sponsibility for appointing the EIB 
board on the battle group commander. 
Major changes in Phase I of the 


bayonet fighting. 
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Shortly after writing this article General 
Gray became commander of 24th Infan- 
try Division troops in Lebanon. He is 
shown here boarding an Army aircraft 
in Beirut. 


test are the elimination of the 12-mile 
march and the bayonet course re- 
quirements. However, Infantrymen 
armed with the service rifle must be 
rated expert with the bayonet as a 
prerequisite to taking the test. 

The physical fitness standards have 
been raised 25 points so that a total 
of 250 points now must be scored out 
of the possible 500 to achieve qualifi- 
cation. Another change adds an es- 
cape, evasion and survival require- 
ment to the written portion of the 
intelligence test, and an entirely new 
test section has been devoted to indi- 
vidual protective measures against 
CBR warfare. The first aid require- 
ment has also been modified so that 
the candidate is tested on methods of 
treating wounds he might receive on 
the atomic battlefield. Knowledge of 
the Code of conduct is required in 
the military courtesy segment. Each 
EIB candidate is required to explain 
what the articles of the Code mean. 

—Editor 
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e Shown here are the eight 


The Changing Face of 


Fo" Benning is the home of all In 
fantrymen and the focal point o} 
Infantry activities. Most Infantry offi 
cers and many enlisted men begin thei: 
careers here and return periodically fo 
duty or for schooling. But such tours 
generally are infrequent and many In- 
fantrymen find themselves “out of touch” 
with their Infantry home. 

We are introducing a pictorial feature 
to give Infantrymen who are scattered 
around the globe a periodic look at the 
constantly changing facilities and activi- 
ties at their Infantry Center. 

In this first feature we shall take a 
look at the main post and at some of 
the more recent construction at Benning. 
The aerial photo at the left shows the 
hub of the Infantry Center. In this beau- 
tifully landscaped and highly attractive 
area are located most of the facilities 
which serve the main post community. 
Starting at the bottom of the photo, 
most Infantrymen will recognize the In- 
fantry School Building and the Main 
Officers Mess which is just across the 
street at the rear of the School. 






450-man barracks built 
near the jump tower area 
several years ago. Eighteen 
225-man barracks of simi- 
lar construction were built 
in the area of the Ist Bri- 
gade and eight 225-man 
barracks have been com- 
pleted in the Kelley Hill 
area. Eight 326-man bar- 
racks are under construc- 
tion at Kelley Hill and are 
to be completed before the 
end of this year. 
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CENTER 


If we move up the left side of the 
photo we see the book store, the Army 
field printing plant, the main post the- 
iter, the library, bus terminal, new post 
exchange, commissary, milk bar, new 
service station, and at the top of the 
photo some of the new troop quarters. 

Returning to the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the picture and moving up the 
right side of 
(Wold Avenue), we see a portion of 
Chapel Field, the garden and toy shop. 
Gowdy baseball diamond, the service 
club, snack bar, field house, new Fort 
Benning National Bank, Stilwell Field 
and two of the large troop cuartels. Just 
off the picture to the right are the Prot- 
estant and Catholic chapels, Doughboy 
Stadium, Red Cross headquarters, the 


the main thoroughfare 


post office, fire station and finance office. 

The other photos in this feature show 
a few of the numerous facilities that 
have been constructed at the Center dur- 
ing the past several years. Other new 
construction will be covered in our next 


issue. 
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e Top: Martin Army Hospital was opened at 
the Infantry Center on 1 July 1958. Con- 
structed at a cost of $8,000,000, the new 
nine-story, 500-bed hospital can be expanded 
to 1000 beds. 

@ CENTER: This modern chapel was completed 
approximately two years ago in the area of 
the Ist Brigade. 

e Bottom: The new National Bank of Fort 
Benning is completely modern in every re- 
spect. It was built last year on the Wold 
Avenue end of Stilwell Field, across from 
the post library. 

e Lert: These quarters for enlisted families are 
part of the Capehart housing under construc- 
tion at Fort Benning. The first of 752 en- 
listed units and 248 officer units were opened 
in February. All are to be completed by 
next month. 
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> 7@ HOW WOULD YOU DO IT? 








By Capt Robert F. Lynd and Lt Wesley B. Shull 


Read the situations, study the maps and the requirements. 


Then compare your solutions with those of the authors. 


b tke riCAL nuclear weapons and their 
inherent threat to large masses of 
troops are certain to affect future 
combat operations. It is visualized 
that warfare in which such weapons 
are used or in which their use is 
threatened may consist of actions be- 
tween well-dispersed, hard-hitting, 
highly mobile task forces. These units 
must be able to form rapidly, strike 
with speed and power, and disperse 
quickly to avoid atomic retaliation. 

It is apparent that commanders at 
all echelons not only must recognize 
the need for task forces but also must 
know how to organize, control and 
fight them. This applies to command- 
ers of units down to and including the 
platoon. It is highly probable that 
small-unit task forces will be built 
around the rifle platoon of the pen- 
tomic Infantry company. 

Because of their flexibility, task 
forces can be assigned independent or 
semi-independent missions of wide 
variety. They can act as an advance 
or flank guard; provide reconnais- 
the front, flanks or rear; 
maintain contact between friendly 
units; establish roadblocks and am- 
bushes; mop up small, isolated or by- 
passed enemy groups; and seize, de- 
stroy or hold for short periods of time 
important point installations or criti- 
cal terrain features. 

In organizing a task force, a com- 
mander can be guided by the helpful 
word “METT.” In essence, he should 


sance to 
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make a hasty estimate of the situation 
and consider the following factors: 
Mission, Enemy Situation, Terrain 
and Troops Available. 

The commander should also con- 
sider the span of control and the com- 
munication necessary for control. He 
should strive to maintain tactical in- 
tegrity within the elements of the task 
force. To realize the full potential of 
this highly versatile organization, the 
commander should be fully acquainted 
with the capabilities and limitations of 
all means of tactical mobility, i.e., 
foot, vehicular and airborne. And he 
should know how to take maximum 
advantage of the mobility made avail- 
able to him. 

With this brief background (plus 
your general knowledge of tactics and 
any specific knowledge you may have 
concerning task forces! ), let’s see how 
you would solve some of the problems 
that a platoon leader faces in organiz- 
ing and planning for the employment 
of a helicopterborne, small-unit task 
force. 


General Situation 


It is 28 March. The 10th Infantry 
Division has been attacking to the 
east for the past three weeks and is 
preparing to continue the attack. En- 
emy dispositions and control measures 
are shown in Figure 1. The 2d Battle 

1 Platoon sive task forces were discussed in the 


October, 1956 issue of the Infantry School Quar 
terly 





Group, 10th Infantry, and the Ist 
Battle Group, 87th Infantry, are now 
in a reserve area to the west. Com- 
manding General, 10th Division, has 
ordered Colonel, Ist Battle Group. 
87th Infantry, to pass through the 2d 
Battle Group, 15th Infantry, and con- 
tinue the attack to the east to seize 
Objective 871 and be prepared to 
continue the attack on order. To assist 
the Ist Battle Group, 87th Infantry, 
the division commander attached one 
company of Infantry carriers, a pla- 
toon of trucks and a company of 
tanks. An engineer company will also 
support the attack. In addition, six 
H-34 helicopters are available. The 
operation will be supported by atomic 
fires as shown. These fires will be 
detonated at H minus five minutes. 
H hour is 290600 March. Time of 
detonation will be known as A hour. 
The enemy has been fighting a stub- 
born delaying action and has been 
using atomic fires to assist in his 
defense. 

Colonel, Ist Battle Group, 87th In- 
fantry, returned from division, formu- 
lated his plan of attack and issued 
the order to his company command- 
ers. The Ist Battle Group, 87th In- 
fantry, mechanized and supported by 
atomic fires, will pass through 2d Bat- 
tle Group, 15th Infantry, and con- 
tinue the advance at 0600 on two 
axes. Company A (reinforced) will 
be on the northern axis and Company 
D (reinforced) will move along the 
southern axis. Company B will follow 
Company A. Company C in reserve 
will organize a platoon-size, helicop- 
terborne task force, using six H-34 
helicopters, to provide flank security 
for Axis of Advance Red in the vi- 
cinity of the road junction at Highway 
22 and Pine Road. Due to possible 
road obstruction and neutron-induced 
radiation along this axis, it is antici- 
pated that the leading elements of the 
battle group will not reach the junc- 
tion until H plus two hours. At that 
time the task force will rejoin its par- 
ent unit (Company C) to constitute 
the remainder of the reserve force for 
an attack on Objective 871. 
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Figure 1. 


Special Situation 


It is now 281400 March. You are 
the platoon leader, Ist platoon, Com- 
pany C. You have just received from 
the company commander a fragmen- 
tary order, portions of which follow: 

“Lieutenant, you will move your 
platoon at 0600 hours tomorrow 
morning by helicopter to RJ Highway 
22 and Pine Road to provide flank 
security for the battle group attack 
along Axis of Advance Red. You will 
have six H-34 helicopters. Also, if 
you think you will need them, I'll let 
you have one antitank squad and one 
8lmm mortar squad from the weap- 
ons platoon. Because of the distance 
and the enemy situation, you won't 
be able to make a ground reconnais- 
sance. At H minus 5 minutes, three 
atomic weapons will be detonated as 


shown on the map (Figure 1). You 
can expect enemy stragglers moving 
eastward from their frontlines, and 
also there may be enemy reinforce- 
ments moving north along Pine Road 
to assist in the defense. I want you to 
establish a roadblock on Pine Road 
so that the attack along Axis of Ad- 
vance Red will proceed uninterrupted. 
There are some AT mines. at the 
company ammunition distributing 
point. You will be in the area at the 
roadblock for approximately two 
hours. When the elements proceeding 
along Axis of Advance Red pass by 
your position, withdraw on my order 
and rejoin the company. I have avail- 
able some radiac equipment so that 
you can conduct radiological monitor- 
ing in the vicinity of your objective. 
The command dosage is 50 roent- 
gens.” 


Figure 3. Task force organization. 
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First Requirement ° 


Assuming you have a full strength 
rifle platoon, how do you plan to 
organize the terrain (Figure 2) to 
accomplish your mission? Do you 
plan to take the antitank and/or 
81mm mortar squad? If so, where do 
you plan to employ them in your 
objective area? What additional com- 
munication equipment do you desire? 














































Figure 2. 


Situation Continued 

His plan having been approved, the 
task force commander begins his con- 
sideration of the means for transport- 
ing his force (Figure 3) to the objec- 
tive area. Each of the six H-34 heli- 
copters can lift 12 combat-equipped 
troops or the 106mm rifle and carrier 
(44-ton truck) on a sling. Weight 
limitations restrict any troops from 
being loaded into the helicopter that 
slings this weapon. Further experi- 
mentation with the 106mm rifle re- 
vealed that it was possible to dis- 
mount it from the carrier, leave the 
carrier behind and take the rifle inside 
the helicopter. In addition, there was 
still enough room within the aircraft 
to load the four members of the anti- 
tank squad. 


Second Requirement 


As task force commander, what 
plans will you make for loading? You 
must load your full-strength platoon, 
one medic, the 81mm mortar squad, 
an FO, a computer and his radio- 
telephone operator, radiac equipment 
and the mines to be used in the road- 
block. In addition, you must decide 
how you will carry the antitank squad 
and its 106mm rifle. Will it be slung 
with carrier or placed inside the air- 
craft? Whom will you appoint as heli- 
copter commander for each aircraft, 
and what provisions will you make 
for communications within the task 
force while in flight? 


Solution and Discussion 
of First Requirement 

The general location of the road- 
block (Figure 4) was selected by the 
company commander. The task force 
commander decides to bury and cam- 
ouflage the mines on the enemy side 
of Aorta Creek. This will require the 
enemy to fight his way through the 
obstacle after being delayed by the 
roadblock. The lieutenant initially 
made a map reconnaissance and de- 


Figure 4. 





termined the enemy’s best foot and 
vehicular approaches leading into the 
area. Because the task force will be 
operating deep in enemy-held terri- 
tory, he realizes that a threat exists 
from all directions. However, his mis- 
sion dictates that the bulk of firepower 
e placed to cover the roadblock. By 
placing the Ist squad to the east of 
the roadblock znd Alfa team of the 
2d squad to the west, the task force 
commander can adequately cover this 
major approach. He plans to locate 
one machinegun in the Ist squad’s 
area and a 3.5-inch rocket launcher 
with Alfa team of the 2d squad to 
cover the roadblock with automatic 
weapons and antitank fire. Bravo 
team of the 2d squad is located to 
cover the approach from the north- 
west. A supplementary position ori- 
ented to the west enables this unit to 
cover the high ground approach lead- 
ing into the area and also permits the 
commander to bring the firepower of 
two full squads to bear on the road- 
block if it becomes necessary. The 3d 
squad is disposed on either side of 
Pine Road, facing to the north. A 
machinegun team and a 3.5-inch 
rocket launcher team are located 
within the squad’s area to cover the 
high-speed approach from the north. 
Fire team supplementary positions 
permit the 3d squad to reorient to the 
east or west as demanded by the 
situation. 

The commander requests one anti- 
tank squad to provide longer range 
fire support. He places the squad in 
partial defilade to cover the high- 
speed approach from the south. From 
this position the 106mm rifle can 
make the best use of its long-range 
fire to take on targets as they initially 
appear on the high ground. One 81- 
mm mortar squad is also requested 
to provide indirect fire support. It is 
centrally located in defilade, and be- 
cause of its 360-degree traverse, it 
can furnish all-round support. Since 
it is anticipated that the task force will 
be in position for only two hours, the 
commander plans to engage the 
enemy at the maximum ranges of these 


supporting weapons. This should 
sist in delaying the enemy movem. it 
for the specified time. The CP-OF 5 
located where the most complete « »- 
servation of the area can be obtain 

Because of the dispersed conditi n 
of the task force, control is diffict ‘. 
However, with sufficient communic - 
tions, the commander can adequat: y 
control his unit. An AN/PRC- ) 
radio permits him to stay in conta t 
with the company commander. T)e 
FO also carries an AN/PRC-10 | 5 
does the computer, who will be .t 
the mortar position and will need to 
communicate with the FO. The task 
force commander and the antitank 
squad leader carry their organic AN 
PRC-6 radios, and four additional ra 
dios are requested: one each for the 
Ist and 3d squads and one with each 
fire team of the 2d squad. 

The task force commander has 
made adequate plans to accomplish 
his mission. He has prepared to estab- 
lish the roadblock and defend it with 
antitank, indirect and small-arms fire. 
The remainder of his task force is 
dispersed to allow for all-round de- 
fense. The communications he has 
requested and his selection of supple- 
mentary positions permit the task 
force commander to be flexible 
enough to engage the enemy, regard- 
less of the direction in which he may 
strike. Detailed planning by the squad 
leaders will complete this tactical 
plan. However, it should be kept in 
mind that it is a tentative plan, and 
it has been conceived from a map re- 
connaissance only. The commander 
may find it necessary to alter the posi- 
tions of some of his weapons and 
units upon arrival at the objective 
area. 


Solution and Discussion 
of Second Requirement 


The task force commander loads 
his force as follows: 

First helicopter: Platoon sergeant 
in charge; Ist squad (AN/PRC-6 
radio with squad leader); mines; and 
radiac equipment. Total: 12 men. 

Second helicopter: Squad leader, 
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i squad (with AN/PRC-6 radio) in 

arge; Alfa team, 2d squad; machine- 

in team; 3.5-inch rocket launcher 
am; and weapons scuad leader. 
otal: 12 men. 

Third helicopter: Task force com- 
ander (with AN/PRC-6 radio) in 

large; messenger (with AN/PRC-10 

dio); forward observer (with AN 

RC-10 radio); Bravo team, 2d 

juad (AN/PRC-6 radio with team 
eader); medic; and machinegun 
cam. Total: 12 men. 

Fourth helicopter: Squad leader, 3d 
quad in charge; Alfa team, 3d squad; 
antitank squad (AN/PRC-6 radio 
with squad leader); and 3.5-inch 
rocket launcher team. Total: 12 men. 

Fifth helicopter: 106mm recoilless 
rifle and carrier (4-ton truck) on 
sling. 

Sixth helicopter: Mortar squad 
(squad leader in charge); Bravo team, 
3d squad (AN/PRC-6 radio with 
team leader); computer; and radio 
operator (with AN/PRC-10 radio). 
Fotal: 12 men. 

In this loading plan the commander 
has followed certain basic principles. 
He placed his leaders in different 
helicopters, and he split his light 
crew-served weapons. Those units 
which will be used initially are loaded 
in the lead aircraft, and those which 
will organize the rear area take the 
trailing H-34s. The Ist squad is re- 
sponsible for establishing the road- 
block and therefore has been assigned 
the mission of emplacing the mines. 
lo insure that the task force does not 
exceed the command dosage of 50 
roentgens, the commander has de- 
cided to give the lead helicopter the 
radiac equipment. Alfa team of the 
2d squad will also cover the road- 
block and therefore is in the second 
helicopter. Notice that this aircraft 
also transports a rocket launcher team 
ind a machinegun team, both of 
which will cover the roadblock. This 
gives immediate coverage of the most 
dangerous approach leading into the 
area and permits the remainder of the 
force to move into position with some 
degree of security. The antitank squad 
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Capt RoBerT F. Lynp received his commission upon graduation from Virginia 
Military Institute in 1950. He served as a platoon leader with the 516th Airborne 
Infantry Regiment, 101st Airborne Division, at Camp Breckinridge and then 
attended the Associate Company Officers Course at the Infantry School. In 1952 
he went to Korea where he served as an executive officer and later as a company 
commander with the 224th Infantry Regiment, 40th Infantry Division. Upon 
returning to the United States, Captain Lynd commanded a company of the 3d 
Infantry Regiment at Fort Myer. He then became aide-de-camp to the command- 
ing general of Fort Ord. He was graduated from the Advanced Course at the 
Infantry School in 1957 and has since been assigned to the School as an instructor 
with the Platoon Tactics Committee of the Ranger Department. 


Lt WEsLEY B. SHULL received an ROTC commission when he was graduated from 
Pennsylvania Military College in 1952. Upon completing the Associate Infantry 
Officers Course at Fort Benning, he became a platoon leader with the 19th FA 
Battalion at Indiantown Gap Military Reservation. In 1953 he went to Korea, 
where he served with the 9th Infantry Regiment, 2d Infantry Division. He returned 
to Fort Benning in July 1954 and for two years served with the 29th Infantry Regi- 
ment. During the next two years he was an instructor in the Tactical Department 
(now the Command and Staff Department) of the United States Army Infantry 


School. He is currently attending the Advanced Officers Course at the Infantry 


School. 


lands just prior to the 106mm rifle 
and its carrier. The rifle is slung with 
carrier so that once on the ground, 
none of its mobility is sacrificed. With 
a reduced load of gasoline in the heli- 
copter, the %-ton truck driver could 
have been carried in helicopter num- 
ber five. 

In the event that the landing site 
and objective area are occupied by 
enemy units, it will be necessary to 
land in an alternate location, attack 
the enemy forces and seize the 
ground. With this thought in mind, 
the task force commander has loaded 
his maneuver element and most of his 
direct fire support weapons forward 
and the indirect fire support weapons 
and a small reserve in the rear. 

Tactical integrity has been main- 
tained throughout the loading of the 
task force. Team organization of the 
ROCID rifle company lends itself to 
this type of reorganization for load- 
ing. The commander has made ar- 
rangements to communicate with each 
helicopter while in flight without dis- 
rupting his communication system on 
the ground. Only one AN/PRC-6 
radio needed to be shifted. The 3d 


squad leader gave his radio to the 
Bravo fire team leader in order to 
complete the platoon net while in 
flight. By using the antitank squad’s 
AN/PRC-6, the 3d squad leader can 
contact the platoon leader if neces- 
sary. The commander assigned the 
ranking man in each helicopter to be 
in charge of the group while in flight. 

After issuing his order, the task 
force commander brought together his 
helicopter commanders and pointed 
out a few helpful hints regarding 
movement in the aircraft. His conver- 
sation went something like this: “Now 
here are some things I want you to 
keep in mind. Load your men into 
the copters in the reverse order of the 
way you want them to unload. That 
is, the man you want to get out first 
should load on last. Those of you who 
have crew-served weapons, be sure 
that you also have the ammunition. 
In the case of the mortar, I want 
every man in Alfa team of the 3d 
squad to carry two rounds of 81mm 
ammo. On the way to your position 
drop it off at the mortar squad. Of 
course, you mortar squad men will 
carry ammo also. Without ammo 





those weapons would be of little 
value if you were forced down before 
you got to the landing site. The crew- 
served weapons should be loaded last 
so that the rest of the men do not* 
have to climb over them before get- 
ting into the copter. The gunner and 
his assistant should follow the weapon 
into the plane and be ready to exit 
rapidly as we touch down. A fast exit 
is essential in this operation. We have 
to move to our positions quickly and 
be ready to engage the enemy imme- 
diately. To assist you in getting to 
your position, each helicopter pilot 
will call you on the intercom system 
about two minutes prior to landing 
and will tell you the direction in 
which he plans to land. This should 
help you get oriented more quickly. 
Now for one of the most important 
points of all. I want each of you to 
position yourself near the door as we 
fly to the area and follow our route on 


your map. Be sure that you know 
your position while in flight. This will 
be difficult, since we will be flying 
fast and very low in the draws most 
of the way. Here’s the reason be- 
hind this: If you are forced to land 
before reaching the objective area, I 
want you to move toward it by foot. 
If you know where you are, you'll be 
able to get to the area a lot sooner. 
We need every man we have. No more 
and_no less. Are there any questions? 
OK, I'll see you in the ready area 30 
minutes prior to A hour.” 


Summary 


The task force commander was 
given a mission which required thor- 
ough knowledge and detailed plan- 
ning on his part. Because this mis- 
sion was to carry him deep into enemy 
territory, a ground reconnaissance 
was impossible—he had to rely en- 
tirely on his map. His plan was a 


tentative one, which was flexib 
enough to permit him to make chang 
if the terrain or the situation dictate 

To insure that his planning w 
complete and realistic, the task for 
commander used the technique 
backward planning. He first dete 
mined how he would organize tl! 
terrain in the objective area. With th 
in mind he decided on the composi 
tion of his task force. Knowing th: 
his forces would be moved by hel 
copter, he planned for the loadin 
and order of flight of the aircrai 
available to him. By planning fo 
these steps in detail, he was able t 
issue a complete, clear and detailec 
order to his task force. 

Thus, by applying his knowledg: 
of tactics and employing certain tech 
niques in planning and execution, the 
task force commander organized his 
unit for the successful accomplish- 
ment of his mission. 





REALIGNMENT OF COMBAT ARMS STAFF 
SECTIONS AT HEADQUARTERS USCONARC 





Headquarters, U. S. Continental Army Command, re- 
cently announced the consolidation of the staff sections 
of its three combat arms—Infantry, Armor and Artillery 
—into existing USCONARC staff structure. Maj Gen 
John A. Dabney has been appointed Special Assistant to 
the Commanding General for Combat Arms at the com- 
mand level. 

This realignment was made by Gen Bruce C. Clarke, 
who took command of USCONARC on | August, to 
simplify his staff organization by placing combat arms 
responsibilities within the General and Special Staff Sec- 
tions. Increased reliance will be placed on the combat 
arms Schools under General Clarke’s command. 

In addition to Maj Gen Paul L. Freeman, Jr., Comman- 
dant of the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., the chiefs 
of the Schools include Maj Gen John L. Ryan, Jr., of the 
Armor School, Fort Knox, Ky.; Maj Gen Sam C. Russell 
of the Air Defense School, Fort Bliss, Texas; and Maj 
Gen Thomas E. DeShazo of the Artillery and Missile 
School, Fort Sill, Okla. 
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Speaking of the change, General Clarke has emphasized 
that no derogation of the combat arms should be inferred 
from the order. He has remarked that he feels this re- 
alignment within the staff—with a Special Assistant at 
the command level — will result in a better and more 
effective integration of the USCONARC staff with the 
combat arms Schools. 

The change will give stronger and more positive 
supervision at the command level in Headquarters, 
USCONARC, and at the Schools. It should provide a 
better combat arms program Army-wide. 


In every war which our Nation has fought, the final 
responsibility for victory has rested inevitably upon the 
Infantry, for only the Infantry closes with the enemy and 
destroys him. If in the future the United States should 
again be tested in battle, it will once more be the Infantry- 
man who will determine our final success. Recognizing 
and accepting their responsibility, the Infantrymen of our 
modern Army are developing the new skills and master- 
ing the new equipment which, together with their tradi- 
tional qualities of valor and devotion, provide a major 
element of our Army’s effectiveness in carrying out its 
vital mission. 


GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
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Give Little Tube a Job! 


Versatile, uncomplicated and available, the hand-held 60mm mortar 


should be given to the rifle platoon as an organic indirect fire weapon. 


By Maj Frederick M. McConnell & Sgt Calvin W. Sears 


T°” young for effective combat 
use in Korea, and outranked 
by his big brother the 81mm mortar 
during the reorganization of the rifle 
company, is the sad story of “Little 
Tube,” the hand-held 60mm mortar. 
However, a closer look at the capa- 
bilities of this potent little fellow 
indicates that he might well be the 
answer to the rifle platoon leader’s 


dream of having his own organic 
indirect fire weapon. 

“Gimme a stalk of bananas and 
I'll train a squad of monkeys to fire 
the 60mm _ mortar,” remarked a 
rugged Infantry colonel with mortar 
experience from the sands of North 
Africa to the hedgerows of Nor- 
mandy. With this comment he 
stressed the greatest advantage of the 
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hand-held 60—its utter simplicity. 
No complicated sights and aiming 
stakes, no gunnery, no fire direction 
center problems, not even a forward 
observer—just two Infantrymen, a 


Firing the “Little Tube.” 


field with the manual dexterity to 
raise or lower a 16-pound tube, cant 
it to the right or left according to feel 
with the right hand and press the 
trigger mechanism with the left, can 


gunner and a loader, willing to “shoot 
and scoot.” Anyone on the battle- 


“gun” the hand-held 60 and _ find 
himself raising more havoc, pound- 


MaJ FrRepeERICK M. MCCONNELL is the executive officer of the Mortar Committee 
in the Infantry School’s Weapons Department. He received an Infantry commission 
in the Organized Reserve Corps at Fort Moultrie in 1938. During World War II 
he served with the 260th Infantry Regiment at Camp Shelby and with the 334th 
Infantry Regiment, 84th Infantry Division in Europe. After the close of World 
War II, he attended Clemson College, from which he was graduated in 1950. He 
then became an instructor in Military Science and Tactics and chief of the Infantry 
Section at Georgia Institute of Technology. In 1952 he went to Korea, where he 
commanded both a rifle company and a heavy weapons company with the 9th In- 
fantry Regiment, 2d Infantry Division. Major McConnell began his current assign- 
ment at the Infantry School after completing the Infantry Officers Advanced Course 
in 1954. 


Sct CALvin W. Sears first entered the military service in 1944. After training in 
the States he went to the European Theater of Operations, where he served as a 
machinegunner with the 2d Infantry Division. After the war, he was discharged 
from the service and spent a year in civilian life. He reenlisted in 1949 and was 
sent to the Far East Command, where he served in Korea and later with the Ist 
Cavalry Division in Japan. He returned to the United States in October 1955 and 
became an assistant instructor with the Mortar Committee of the Weapons 
Department, United States Army Infantry School. He left the School in April of 


this year and is currently a squad leader with an 81mm mortar platoon in Iceland. 
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for-pound, and at a greater range, 
than anything the rifle platoon leader 
now has in his arsenal. 

Speaking of range, the platoon’s 
present organic weapons are pretty 
much confined to the platoon area, or 
at best, to five or six hundred yards 
out front. But our versatile little 
friend can reach out with the high 
explosive round to 2000' yards, if 
necessary. What might he want to do 
out there in the bailiwick of Medium 
and Big Tube? Ah! That’s just the 
point—time is of the essence for 
the rifle platoon leader. Through 
his binoculars he picks up a small 
enemy party moving out fast. With 
Little Tube at his side, he pins them 
down until the 81 forward observer 
can effect a shift and take them un- 
der heavy fire. Or let’s turn the 
enemy around and have them mov- 
ing up at a range of 1500 yards. 
Once again the platoon leader waves 
a finger at Little Tube and a half 
dozen rounds are on the way. So 
what if he doesn’t kill many of 
the advancing enemy? He stops ’em, 
even if only momentarily. He causes 


IWhile the field manuals state that the hand 
held 60mm mortar normally is not used at ranges 
greater than 500 yards, these statements do not ap 
ply to the uses of the mortar proposed in this 
article; lengthy concentrations and barrages are not 
advocated. However, the gunner must keep in mind 
that, as the range increases, the necessity for keep 
ing the M-1 baseplate firmly down also increases 
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regrouping—or, depending on their 

tent, he might even turn them 

ound and send them back in the 
rection from which they came. At 
iy rate, the platoon leader has been 
ven a left arm with which to feint 
hile he keeps his right arm cocked 
) throw his Sunday punch of direct 
re weapons. But don’t saddle Little 
fube with barrages—that sort of 
hing isn’t a part of his bag of tricks. 
Willing though he may be, he just 
loesn’t carry enough ammunition to 
get involved in heavy concentrations 
or barrage-type fires. But, once again, 
he can stand by for action and lower 
the boom on anyone slipping by the 
81 and 4.2 barrages. Remember, 
Little Tube’s crew is a “shoot and 
scoot” crew, but even so, after they’ve 
learned the feel of the weapon, they 
can pump twelve rounds into the air 
over the enemy, scamper down into 
deep defilade and be rolling a cig- 
arette before the last round hits the 
ground. 

Let’s switch again to the impact 
area. There are other things this 
many-talented fellow can do besides 
drop high explosives at 2000 yards. 
The platoon leader wants to mark 
a terrain feature some 1500 yards 
out in front on which the 81s can 
register. No sooner said than done. 
Little Tube puts a white phosphorus 
round right on the point desired, 
the 81 forward observer adjusts and 
another concentration is safely logged 
away in the records. The platoon 
leader is satisfied that everyone knows 
what he wants and where he wants it, 
and all in record time. Suppose he 
wants to mark a target for his own 
platoon weapons, or point out a 
boundary, or signal the company— 
Bingo! Little Tube and his white 
phosphorus are right there. 

Then there’s the ever present prob- 
lem of illumination. Little Tube can 
do this, too. Sure the platoon leader 
has his close-in pyrotechnics and gre- 
nades, but Little Tube can throw 
an illuminating round of 150,000 
candlepower up to 1100 yards in 
front of the platoon and with no 
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delay other than the time it takes to 
get permission from the next higher 
headquarters. He can do it, that 
is, provided the weapons platoon 
leader hasn’t absconded with Little 
Tube for use on illuminating missions 
for his 106 recoilless rifles. 

But Little Tube doesn’t have to 
stay behind the lines and wait for 
something to happen. Word comes 
down for a combat patrol to go out 
far beyond the platoon limits. The 
two Little Tube boys are just what 
the doctor ordered for such a mis- 
sion. They travel light but carry 
quite a punch every step of the way. 
It doesn’t matter whether the land- 
scape is mountain-goat crags or boa- 
constrictor jungle, Little Tube will be 


right in there, ready to fire on a 
command no more complicated than 
a wave of the hand from the patrol 
leader. Of course, if the patrol leader 
wants to get sophisticated, he can 
hold up fingers for the number of 
rounds he wants. 

The patrol moves off and no 
sooner passes beyond the protection 
of friendly direct fire weapons than 
it bumps head-on into an enemy of 
comparable size. Never underesti- 
mating the enemy, we'll say he knows 
the terrain slightly better than we do. 
After a brief exchange of rifle fire he 
begins to maneuver into known posi- 
tions on higher ground, thus blocking 
the movement of our patrol but stay- 
ing just beyond effective range of 


Little Tube’s effectiveness is demonstrated. 


. 





TimME: 1400 hours, 

18 December 1957. 

PLACE: Coolidge Range, 

Fort Benning, Georgia. 
WIND: 15 mph from SW. 
VisiBILity: Clear with slight haze 

in impact area. 

TERRAIN: Sharp ridges and gullies 
in right sector, undulating in 
left sector. 

Crew: Sgt Calvin W. Sears and 
Sp3 Alejandro Fernandez. 

DEGREE OF EXPERIENCE: Gunner 
had not fired the hand-held 
mortar in eight months, was 
only vaguely familiar with 
the impact area and was un- 
accustomed to firing the 





hand-held mortar at ranges 
in excess of 800 yards. 

Type Fire: Drop, Trigger. 

AMMUNITION: Training Practice. 

Mortar: 60mm M19 with MI 

baseplate. 

PuRPOSE: To fire on two widely 
separated targets and dis- 
place. 

RESULTS: Sgt Sears, as gunner, 
fired two rounds on the short- 
range target. Without waiting 
for results he shifted to the 
long-range target, fired two 
more rounds and went out of 
action. Both targets were sim- 
ulated patrol movements and 
all four rounds were on tar- 
get. All in sixteen seconds. 
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our patrol’s direct fire weapons. Lit- 
tle Tube to the front! Needing only 
a stump, a clump of bushes or a 


fold in the ground to shield their . 


activities, the tube boys move up 
ready to fire. But this patrol leader 
knows his weapons. He directs his 
rifles and automatic rifles to fire on 
the nearer enemy positions while 
simultaneously calling on Little Tube 
to reach over these fires. This makes 
things much too uncomfortable for 
the enemy force. Not only is Little 
Tube a fine fellow to have along at 
a time like this, but in giving his as- 
sistance he has no tell-tale backblast 
nor ear-shattering roar to mark the 
take-off of his small but effective 
missiles. 

Now that we have discussed some 
of the things Little Tube can do the 
question arises, “Where should we 
put him?” Well, the battle group 
commander has a combination of 
direct and indirect fire weapons in 
his mortar battery and assault gun 
platoon; the rifle company com- 
mander has a similar pairing in the 
8imm mortars and 106 recoilless 
rifles of his weapons platoon. In 
logical order it would seem that 
Little Tube should replace one of the 
3.5 rocket launcher teams in the 
weapons squad of the rifle platoon. 
But don’t throw that launcher away; 
put it in the rifle platoon headquar- 
ters for emergency use. Now, let’s 
see how the squad looks with the 
addition of Little Tube. 


PRESENT WEAPONS SQUAD 

Sfc Sqd Ldr (111.70) (R) 
Sp3 MG (111.10) (P) 
Sp3 Rkt Gnr (111.10) (P) 
Pfc Ammo Br (111.10) (R) 
Pfc Asst MG (111.10) (P) 
Pfc Asst Rkt Gnr (111.10) (P) 


REVISED WEAPONS SQUAD 

Sfe Sqd Ldr (111.70) (R) 
Sp3 MG (111.10) (P) 
1 Sp3 Rkt Gnr (111.10) (P) 
| Sp3 Mort Gnr (111.10) (P) 
2 Pfc Ammo Br (111.10) (R) 
2 Pfc Asst MG (111.10) (P) 
1 
l 


NNNN N= 


Nn 


Pfc Asst Rkt Gnr (111.10) (P) 
Pfc Asst Mort Gnr (111.10) (R) 
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Close examination reveals that, 
even though the revised column is 
longer, the number of personnel is 
the same. But Little Tube’s assistant 
gunner adds a very important rifle 
to the squad. Since the gunner car- 
ries the complete 20.5-pound weapon, 
his assistant furnishes the rifle power 
for him. This brings up the ques- 
tion of the duties of the two tube 
boys. Let’s take a look. 

The gunner positions the tube, 
aims and fires the weapon and car- 
ries a clover leaf of ammunition. 
The assistant gunner checks for mask 
clearance, fixes the charges (one to 
four), pulls the safety wire and 
drops the round in. He also carries 
a clover leaf of ammunition. 

Speaking of clover leafs of ammo, 
what about the ammunition require- 
ments for Little Tube? If all of 
S4’s_ logistical problems were as 
easily solved, he could stock up on 
fat cigars, put his feet on the desk 
and watch the goods roll past. Light 
weight is one of Little Tube’s cardi- 
nal virtues and the same is true of 
his ammo. Fighting weight for the 
deadly HE round is 2.90 pounds. 
In the container it goes up to about 
3.50 pounds. Let’s fill the clover 
leaf bags and see how they stack up. 

The gunner carries ten rounds of 
HE—five in the front flap of the 
clover leaf, five in the rear flap. At 
3.50 pounds per round his load is 
35 pounds. The assistant gunner 
carries five rounds of HE in the 
front flap, weight 17.50 pounds. In 
the rear flap he has two white 
phosphorus rounds (9.00 pounds), 
two illuminating rounds (8.60 
pounds) and one round of HE (3.50 
pounds). His total load is 38.60 
pounds. 

Not a terrific amount of ammuni- 
tion when you look at it—a total of 
just 20 rounds. But remember, 
Little Tube’s ammo is potent. One 
of these little 3.5-pound packages 
can spread lethal fragments over a 
20 by 10 yard rectangle. The smart 
patrol leader will take advantage of 








this small package by filling up ; 
many hip pockets as possible befo: 
he moves out. The company train 
have no big worry, supply-wise. On 
% -ton trailer should suffice. 


By carrying one 10-rdund case o 
white phosphorus (63 pounds), on 
nine-round case of illuminating shell 
(62 pounds), and 10 cases (10( 
rounds) of HE (490 pounds), the 
total load on the trains is 615 pounds 

Now that we have covered the 
logistics, what else can this mighty 
mouse do? Well, there’s one other 
capability which ties right in with 
logistics. The 60mm tube is pres- 
ently used as an insert for the 4.2- 
inch mortar. With a couple of steel 
bands and a lathed block of wood, 
the rifle company commander can 
use Little Tube with the 81mm 
mortar in the same manner and for 
the same purpose. 

The company commander should 
be glad to have Little Tube join his 
rifle platoon. The missions this little 
fellow can take on would better the 
chances of keeping the 81mm mor- 
tars in battery where they could be 
used more effectively as the com- 
pany commander’s personal artillery. 

Of course, this idea isn’t new. The 
light mortar is used in a similar man- 
ner right now by both friendly and 
unfriendly forces. The weapon is 
simple but highly effective. The two 
tube boys need only know how to 
dig in the small base plate, how to 
lock their elbows in position, and how 
to get the feel of the tube. They can 
then start blasting. 

This weapon exists right now in 
quantity. Until the experts with the 
slipsticks and drawing boards come 
up with something better and put it 
in the hands of the troops, let’s give 
Little Tube a fulltime job. 





The opinions expressed in this article are 

those of the authors and do not necessarily 

reflect thinking of the Department of De- 

fense or the United States Army Infantry 
School. 
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The increasing importance of communication and less spec- 


ialized maintenance require that rifle company commanders 


be able to make nontechnical inspections of signal equipment. 


How to Inspect 


Commo Equipment 


HE tactical employment of pen- 
{ pt units on the modern bat- 
tlefield will make control more dif- 
ficult for Infantry commanders than 
it has been in the past. Increased 
control problems will in turn require 
more efficient use of all available 
means of signal communication. 

In warfare that will be character- 
ized by dispersed and independent 
operations, units frequently will have 
to be self-sustaining during prolonged 
periods of combat. Commanders 
must be prepared to operate their 
communication equipment for longer 
periods of time without exchange or 
specialized maintenance. Channels 
for the resupply of maintenance items 
may not be immediately available as 
they have been in the past. 

Recognizing the Infantry’s need 
for dependable, lightweight signal 
equipment which will need minimum 
maintenance, the combat develop- 
ments program is creating equipment 
which will have increased capabilities. 
At the same time it is simplifying 
preventive maintenance techniques 
required to keep the equipment op- 
erational. These activities will con- 
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tinue. However, the commander 
must be prepared to operate with 
what is immediately available when- 
ever war begins. The equipment 
now in the hands of troops can meet 
increasing control requirements if it 
is properly maintained. But this re- 
quires more closely supervised main- 
tenance programs and inspections. 

Rifle company commanders have 
always recognized the need for well- 
supervised maintenance programs 
for personnel, weapons and vehicles. 
To insure the operation of their 
communications, they must give even 
more attention to the maintenance 
of signal equipment, for without 
properly operating communications, 
the commander cannot effectively 
utilize his personnel, weapons and 
vehicles. 

Nontechnical inspections of signal 
items must be conducted with the 
same emphasis as any other inspec- 
tion. The commander who can suc- 
cessfully inspect his weapons without 
being an ordnance specialist is just 
as capable of inspecting his com- 
munication equipment without being 
a signal specialist. 





There is no mystery involved in 
the inspection of signal equipment. 
For the most part, and certainly for 
the purpose of command inspections, 
it is concerned primarily with the 
relatively simple physical and opera- 
tional aspects of the equipment. Fur- 
thermore, it need not be an arduous 
task. It can be accomplished by lis- 
tening, looking, feeling, smelling and 
applying common sense. 

The human element is the weakest 
link in the preventive-maintenance 
chain. This may be due to lack of 
training and/or to poor supervision. 
Therefore, to insure effectiveness, the 
importance of preventive maintenance 
must be impressed upon all person- 
nel. It must be evidenced all along 
the chain of command, from the pri- 
vate on up, and it must include 
vigorous action by the commander. 
If the program is to be successful, 
time must be allotted for it. All too 
often it bogs down because insuffi- 
cient time is provided. Consider, for 
instance, the radio man who also 
drives a vehicle. He is given a limited 
period of the day for maintenance. 
What does he take care of—the ve- 
hicle or the radio? If he is not given 
the time to do both, the vehicle may 


be serviced while the radio is neg- 
lected. To eliminate such situations, 
the commander must provide suffi- 
cient time for preventive maintenance 
training and for preventive mainte- 
nance performance on all equip- 
ment. He must also give the pro- 
gram his close personal interest and 
supervision. 

The pentomic rifle company today 
has seven back-packed radio sets 
(AN/PRC-10); nine hand-carried 
radio sets (AN/PRC-6); and one 
vehicular-mounted radio set (AN, 
VRC-18). It also has two emer- 
gency switchboards (SB-—18/GT), 
two field telephones (TA-312/PT), 
11 sound-powered telephones (TA- 
1/PT) and seven light, hand-carried 
reel equipment sets (CE-11), each 
of which has a sound-powered tele- 
phone. This is more communication 
equipment than was found in the 
rifle company of the triangular di- 
vision. Yet the number of communi- 
cation personnel in the new organiza- 
tion has decreased slightly. The 
pentomic company has only 15 com- 
munication personnel: a communi- 
cation chief, six messengers, six 
radio-telephone operators and two 
wiremen. Consequently, there is in- 


Figure 1. Flashlight MX-991/U. Inspect for the following: [1] Sticking or binding switch, 


or intermittent operation; [2] 
scratched glass; 
stalled in stored flashlights. 


Cracked case; 
Rusty reflector; [6] Rust or corrosion inside the case, or batteries in- 


Missing spare lamp; [4] Cracked or 











Figure 2. 


Spool DR-8. Inspect for the fo 
lowing: [i] Broken bakelite base; [2] Co 
roded or rusty terminals; [3] Missing rubb« 
gasket; [4] Corroded, bent or rusty sides. 


creased need for a well-coordinated 
preventive maintenance program. 
Now let’s consider a recommended 
procedure for the conduct of com- 
munication inspections. The inspec- 
tion should begin with an operational 
test of the equipment. For radio 
sets, have one piece of equipment 
set up at a location far enough away 
to approximate the working range 
of the set under typical terrain con- 
ditions. Pick up the handset and 
talk to the operator at the distant 
site. Listen for clear, intelligible sig- 
nals. In the case of telephone or 
switchboard equipment, pick up a 
handset and talk to another station. 
Listen for clear, understandable and 
noise-free signals without cross-talk. 
Operational checks of this type often 
can be conducted in conjunction with 
the unit’s scheduled training. After 
the operational checks have been 
made, continue with the remainder 
of the inspection. Check for dirt, 
moisture, unnecessary oil, rust, cor- 
rosion, broken or missing components 
and abuse, just as would be done 
when inspecting any other type of 
equipment. Examine each item 
closely to insure that cables are in- 
tact and in good condition, that dial 
and meter windows are clean, that 
dial and meter calibrations are legible 
and that stocks of spare parts are 
adequate. Feel for loose knobs and 
switches. Look for deteriorated or 
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Figure 3. Reel Equipment CE-11. Inspect for the following: [1] Rusty or damaged snaps; 
2] Cracked or broken sound-powered phone; [3] Corroded or damaged clips; [4] Incom- 
plete or damaged straps; [5] Incomplete crank; [6] Painted axle. 


broken insulation on cables. Make 
sure that switches have positive ac- 
tion, that the equipment is mounted 
firmly on its support, that rotating 
parts move freely and that the equip- 
ment is free of dampness. At the 
same time check for trouble-indicat- 
ing odors, such as the pungent smell 
of burned or overheated insulating 
materials; the damp, sour smell of 
mold and fungus; the waxy smell of 
leaking, overheated capacitators; the 
burning-paint smell of overheated 
resistors; the tar-like smell of potting 
compounds. Finally, look for signs 
of poor housekeeping in the area 
where the equipment is stored, such 
as disorder, trash and general un- 
cleanliness. 

Many commanders when inspect- 
ing signal equipment are deceived by 
the “sharp” outward appearance of 
the equipment and therefore forego 
further inspection. While appearance 
is important, it can be misleading. 
Frequently, a “blitz” cloth is the only 
tool used in preparation for the in- 
Such a situation may be 
brought about by a commander’s 
veremphasis on “spit and polish.” 
Yet polishing a piece of signal equip- 


spection. 
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ment may render it unserviceable. 

A combination of practical expe- 
rience and recommendations from 
the distributors of signal items has 


resulted in a_ simplified technique 
which commanders may use in mak- 
ing nontechnical inspections of com- 
munication equipment. To obtain 
the best results, it is recommended 
that the items be displayed as pic- 
tured in this article. 

There are 32 flashlights in the 
rifle company. When making an 
inspection, a number of the lights 
should be selected at random, in- 
spected disassembled as shown in 
Figure 1, reassembled with batteries 
installed and tested for operational 
efficiency. 

The spool DR-8 (Figure 2) and 
the reel equipment CE-11 (Figure 
3) are used together when laying 
wire and therefore should be dis- 
played and inspected together. The 
sound-powered telephone shown in 
Figure 3 is the TS—10, which is now 
obsolescent. However, this telephone 
is still being issued in lieu of the 
sound-powered telephone TA-1, 
which is shown in Figure 4. Either 
of these telephones may be issued as 
part of the reel equipment CE-11. 


Figure 4. Telephone TA-1/PT. Inspect for the following: [1] Cracked rubber; [2] Cut, 
torn or frayed strap; [3] Frayed cord or cut insulation; [4] Sticking or binding press-to-talk 
switch; [5] Sticking or binding generator switch; [6] Cracked or broken handset; Rusty 


terminals. 
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The spool DR-8 should be displayed 
with the % mile of wire which it is 
capable of carrying. In addition to 
the sound-powered telephones which 
may be issued as part of the reel” 
equipment CE-11, there are also 11 
sound-powered telephones which are 
issued as separate items. The carry- 


ing case of the TA—1 should be very 
closely inspected for any damage 
which might cause it to lose its water- 
proof characteristics. 

The two emergency switchboards 
SB-18/GT (Figure 5) should be 
checked for operational efficiency by 
stacking all seven plugs of each 


Figure 5. Emergency Switchboard SB-18/GT. Inspect for the following: [1] Mildewed 


or torn case; [2} Broken snap; 
Corroded male connectors; [6 
luminous strips; [8] Unserviceable plugs. 


] Ilegible numbers; [4 
Missing, bent or damaged clamps; [7] Markings on 


Corroded female connectors; 








Le | 
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Figure 6. Telephone TA-312/PT. Inspect for the following: (1) Cracked or broken head- 


set; [2] Sticking or binding generator switch; [3] Corroded or rusty terminals; (4) Cracked 
or broken handset; [5] Rusty or broken clip; [6] Frayed cord or cut insulation; [7] Moisture 
in the mouthpiece; [s] Mildewed or torn canvas; [9] Loose or missing knob; {io Cut, torn 


or frayed strap; [i] 
telephones. 


Rust or corrosion inside the case, or batteries installed in stored 
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Figure 7. Wire Dispenser MX 306. Inspec 
for the following: [1] Unserviceable wir« 
[2] Missing D-rings; [8] Torn or damage 
container. 


switchboard and placing the mal 
connectors of the bottom plug on 
the terminals of a field telephone 
Cranking the hand generator of the 


telephone should make the neon 
light in all seven plugs visible. The 
telephone terminals are shown in 
Figure 6. 

Within the rifle company there are 
two field telephones TA-312/P1 


(Figure 6). The TA-312/PT tele- 
phone, which is currently replacing 
the TA-43/PT, has the added ca- 
pability of accepting headseis, thus 
allowing the operator the free use of 
both hands. The items to inspect on 
both the TA-43/PT and the TA- 
312/PT are shown in Figure 6. 

The nine miles of wire authorized 
a rifle company are contained in 
MX-306 dispenser (Figure 7). Since 
each of the dispensers holds % mile 
of wire, the company has a total of 
18. The especially versatile MX- 
306 provides telephone communica- 
tion while the user is moving. One 
end of the wire may be connected 
to a stationary telephone or switch- 
board. Another telephone may be 
attached to the dispenser. This per- 
mits telephone communication as the 
wire is being dispensed. To insure 
that the equipment will provide this 
capability, it must be carefully in- 
spected. The serviceability of the 
wire can be checked easily by at- 
taching field telephones to the ends 
of the wire which protrude from the 
sides of the dispenser. Cranking the 
generator of one telephone should 
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Radio Set AN/PRC-6. Inspect 
Difficulty in erecting 


gure 8. 
wr the following: [1 


r retracting the antenna; [2] Moisture con- 
ensation in the whip antenna connector; 

Sticking or binding push-to-talk switch 
not visible); [4] Loose or deformed fast- 


Dented or rusty case; [6] Cut, torn 
[7] 


eners, 
installed in 
Signs of physical abuse 


frayed sling; atteries 


stored radios; [8] 


to the cover. 


If the wire is un- 
serviceable, it must be removed from 
the container to be repaired. As it 
cannot be replaced in the container, 
it should then be put on one of the 
DR-8 spools, shown in Figure 2. 
Each of the nine AN/PRC-6 
radios in the rifle company is as- 
signed a primary function in the 
company commander’s radio net. Since 
there are no spares, the maintenance 
of this equipment is most important. 
Although the radios may be dis- 
played with batteries, as shown in 
the illustration, they should not be 
stored with the batteries installed. 
rhe operational check of this equip- 
ment may be made by assembling 
the radios with batteries installed and 
transmitting between sets. This may 
be done during field training when 
the radios are being used. Additional 
items to check are shown in Figure 8. 
The seven radio sets AN/PRC-10 
are also assigned a primary function 
in the company’s communication sys- 
tem. As in the case of the AN/ 
PRC-6, the maintenance of this 
piece of equipment takes on added 
nportance since no spare sets are 
uthorized. Before an operational 


ring the other. 
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check can be made, the radio sets 
must be properly calibrated. Items 
to be inspected are shown in Fig- 
ure 9. 

Radio communication between the 


rifle company commander and the 
battle group commander is main- 
tained by means of the radio set 
AN/VRC-18 (Figure 10). This is 
a very important link in the chain 


Figure 9. Radio Set AN/PRC-10. Inspect for the following: [1] Sticking or binding push- 
to-talk switch; [2] Rusty or deformed fasteners; [3] Loose handset connection} [4] Corroded 
transmitter or earphone; [5] Sticking or binding knobs; [6] Cut, torn or frayed bag, or torn 
stitching; [7] Bent or damaged antenna; [8] Signs of physical abuse on the thread; [9] Cor- 
roded antenna base; [1] Broken snaps; [i] Cut, torn or frayed webbing. 





Figure 10. 
handset; [2] Dented or rusty case; [3 


Radio Set AN/VRC-18. Inspect for the following: [1] Cracked or broken 
Cracked insulator; [4] Cut or frayed cords; [5] Missing 


or incorrect size fuzes; [6] Sticking or binding switches. 
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of control exercised by the battle 
group commander. It is the only 
vehicular-mounted radio within the 
Infantry rifle company. Outwardly, 
it appears difficult to inspect. How- 
ever, many of the simple checks 
shown in Figure 10 will preclude 


serious deficiencies in the operation 
of this set. It is recommended that 
the radio be inspected while it is 
mounted in the %-ton truck. Opera- 
tional checks can be made by utiliz- 
ing one of the AN/PRC-10s as the 
distant station. However, for testing 
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at extreme ranges, similar-type ra 
dios should be used. 

In addition to formal inspections 
spot checks.should be made on 
daily basis and should include item: 
which are in storage as well as those 
which are in operation. Although the 
responsibility for a maintenance pro- 
gram rests with the commander, all 
subordinate leaders should under- 
stand and take part in the continuous 
inspection of communication equip- 
ment. Preventive maintenance check- 
lists, which have been prepared on 
13 classes of signal equipment, can 
assist in this program. Their use is 
covered in AR 750-625. These 
forms have a twofold value for the 
commander. First, since both opera- 
tors and maintenance men complete 
them regularly as a part of their 
duties, the commander can determine 
at any time the amount of service 
which has been performed on any 
given signal item. Second, by follow- 
ing the procedures indicated on the 
checklist, he can use the form as a 
guide in his inspection. If properly 
used, they will aid in the recognition 
of many troubles before the equip- 
ment fails. 

Unless the commander and _ his 
subordinates conduct frequent and 
adequate nontechnical inspections of 
signal equipment, the combat effec- 
tiveness of the unit will be impaired. 
No commander can hope to achieve 


success on the modern battle- 
field with a weak link in his 
communications. 


Fort Monmouth have succeeded in creating the “artificial 
quiet” for military communicators by injecting more noise 
into the earpiece. By means of a miniature microphone 


a second sound is built just as loud as the clatter of battle 


Electronic earphones that reduce the roar of cannon 
to a whisper for combat communicators have been de- 
vised by Army scientists. 

Considered a major breakthrough in noise reduction 
for battlefield communications, the experimental ear- 
phone is designed for use in tanks, artillery fire coordina- 
tion, Army aircraft missions in combat zones and any 
military or industrial task where the distracting interfer- 
ence of noise is a problem. 

Signal Corps Research and Development scientists at 
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—but opposite in phase. 


When the two sound waves meet in the earcup, they 
spend most of their energy fighting each other, thus 
greatly reducing the noise level. The electronic system 
cuts low-pitch sounds to a tenth of their original volume. 
High-pitch noises are trapped and dampened by special 
foam rubber cushioning in the device. 

The earphones hook up with a special inverter and 
amplifier unit, that in large-scale production could be 
made small enough to fit into a soldier’s pocket. 
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The Scout Dog speaks for himself about his 


ackground, training and value in combat operations. 
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The 
Infantry 


fOCs to 


the dogs 


By LIEUTENANT 


CLIFTON H. DERINGER, JR. 


be dog has been utilized by 
military forces for several thou- 
sand years. As early as 2300 B.C. 
Assyrian soldiers trained mastiffs to 
accompany them in their attacks. 
Later, canines were used as sentries, 
scouts, trackers, ammunition and 
weapons carriers and, more recently, 
even as living mine detectors. Our 
own Army has employed them for a 
number of purposes. The role of 
Scout, Messenger and Sentry Dogs 
in World War II is well-known. 

One of our dog units, the 26th 
Infantry Scout Dog Platoon, distin- 
guished itself in the Korean Conflict. 
It supported more than 500 patrols 
and was awarded the Meritorious 
Unit and Korean Presidential Unit 
Citations. Three Silver Stars, six 
Bronze Stars for valor and 35 Bronze 
Stars for meritorious service were 
earned by its non-canine members. 
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This unit, which is assigned to the 
United States Army Infantry School 
for instructional and problem-support 
purposes, is the only one now in ac-, 


tive service, but additional Scout 
Dog units could be quickly mobilized 
if the situation demanded. Only 16 
weeks are required to mold a “civilian 
dog” into a Scout Dog. The dog’s 
useful term of service is approxi- 


mately four years, much _ shorter 
than the handler’s. Handlers can 
therefore be kept in reserve and 


dogs trained as needed. 

Scout Dogs are a valuable asset in 
many combat operations. Every 
commander or potential commander 
should have a general knowledge of 
the way Scout Dogs work and of the 
tasks they can perform. It is equally 





essential that the men who work 
alongside the dogs—patrol leaders 
and the individual Infantryman— 


grasp the significance and potentiali- 
ties of the dog in modern warfare. 

Instead of presenting this informa- 
tion in the usual academic manner, 
we are going to let you get it 
straight from the dog’s mouth. We 
introduce Bozo and then let him take 
it from there. 

Bozo is a Scout Dog in the 26th 
Infantry Scout Dog Platoon. A Ger- 
man Shepherd like most Scout Dogs, 
he has the sleek strength and en- 
durance of his breed. But he also 
has that military carriage which al- 
ways characterizes a soldier. He is 
not deflected by hydrants. He does 
not trifle with cats that come within 
sniffing distance. He will not pause 


to imagine buried bones. He holds 
himself erect, and walks as if he 
knows where he is going. 

Bozo has a three-day pass. He is 
on his way to visit his Granddog, a 
veteran Scout who is now retired and 
lives in Dogwood, a small town north 
of Fort Benning. Needless to say, 
Dogwood is small enough that it is 
not likely to be represented on any 
map. 

Probably it is the trees that attract 
canines to Dogwood. In any case, 
Bozo is not alone on the road, 
though he pays little attention to the 
other travelers. However, he is not 
able to ignore for long one small 
individual who moves with swaying 
flanks, an erratic gait and an entire 
willingness to be delayed by an in- 
consequential scent the breeze hap- 
pens to hold. 

Bozo tries valiantly 
himself but he finally weakens. 
“Straighten that back, Mutt,” he 
barks. “Get that shimmy out of your 
hips. Where’s your pride, where's 
your confidence?” 

“Who do you think you are,” Mutt 
barks back, “a police dog?” 

Bozo is not amused. “Haven't 
you ever heard of Scout Dogs?” he 
demands. “Don’t you know anything 
about the Infantry’s four-footed 
weapon?” 

“You're not...” Mutt begins. 

. lam,” Bozo finishes. 

“What an honor! What a sheer 
privilege!” Mutt exclaims, falling in 
beside the Scout Dog. His head is 
thrown back. He moves with con- 


to contain 
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viction. He matches his large frien 
stride for stride. “Tell me all abou 
it,” he urges. “Give me the word 

“Well, it-was in the dark days « 
"42 that the War Dog was born 
Bozo says, his bark loWered in re\ 
erence. “The nation was beseiged b 
a legion of enemies. It needed 
champion, a deliverer. Of course 
turned to the dog, and he was ready 
He had his four feet planted square} 
on the ground. And, if I may say so 
he served gloriously.” 

“But what's the difference between 
Scout Dogs and other military dogs?’ 
Mutt inquires with  tail-wagging 
interest. 

“I'll give it to you right from the 
records—I’ve memorized it, word- 
for-word,” Bozo replies. He growls 
once or twice by way of clearing his 
throat. “On 26 September 1944 the 
Department of the Army authorized 
the activation of the Infantry Scout 
Dog Platoon, separating the Scout 
from the Messenger and Sentry Dogs. 
The Messenger Dog is no _ longer 
employed but the Sentry Dog is still 


used to guard Strategic installa- 
tions. He is considered a non-com- 
batant. The Scout Dog, however, is 


a combatant, at least in a manner 
of speaking, because he’s right up 
front. 

“Briefly, the Sentry Dog is en- 
couraged to attack strange individuals 
and to raise a commotion. The Scout 
Dog, on the other hand, is trained 
to give silent warning of any strange 
individual or group but not to attack.” 

“Ah,” Mutt says appreciatively, 
“that clears it all up. I gather than 
since there are Scout Dog Platoons 
there must also be Sentry Dog 
Platoons. R-r-right?” 

“Wrong. Sentry Dogs are assigned 
individually and are normally gath- 
ered together in detachments. Most 
of the Ammunition Supply Points in 
Korea were guarded by Sentry Dog 
Detachments.” 


“And is Korea the only place 
Sentry Dogs were used?” 
“Patience, patience, 
Bozo admonishes. 


my friend,” 
“A rolling bone 
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gathers no moss. A nip in time saves 
A bird in the paw is worth 
several in a tree.” 


nine. 


“You mean you were going to get 
to that. R-r-right?” 

“I was indeed. Sentry Dogs are 
still used in Korea, in Germany and 
n Okinawa, too. The Air Force em- 
ploys the majority of them, though.” 

“Look,” Mutt interrupts, gesturing 
with one paw. “There’s Dogwood.” 

Bozo quickens his pace. “And 
there’s old Granddog, ancient hero 
that he is, waiting for us. Hello 
Granddog! How are you? It warms 
my shaggy heart to see you again.” 

“Fine, you young whippersnapper,” 
says the old warrior. His whiskers 
are white and he has perhaps lost a 
bit of his youthful vigor. But he is 
still a proud figure. “Come on up to 
the kennel, and let’s chew the bone a 
while. We have a lot to bark over. 
Bring your friend along.” 

“How kind of you to let me come, 
ir,” Mutt acknowledges with perfect 
politeness. 

“You're right,” Bozo says, “when 

yu remark that we have much to 
liscuss. Have you heard about 
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The six-man Scout Dog Squad. 


the pentomic 
instance?” 

“Yep! Been reading about it. Are 
you affected?” Granddog asks. 


reorganization, for 


“Not in the least,” Bozo responds. 
“As a matter of fact, we’re the only 
unit not affected. We still have one 
officer, 20 enlisted men and 27 Scout 
Dogs.” 

“Guess that makes your platoon 
leader one of a kind.” 

“I hate to correct you, Granddog, 
but you obviously mean platoon 
commander. Frankly, an old dog 
like you ought to know we're not a 
sub-unit.” 

Granddog’s tail drops. “I beg your 
collective pardons. But tell me, is 
your platoon sergeant a good one?” 

“The best. He still doubles as the 
platoon supply specialist, and does a 
fine job at that, too. He got me this 
nifty collar.” 

Mutt, who had resolved to lie 
quietly in the corner and learn what 
he should learn, cannot keep from 
breaking in. “Fringe benefit. R-r- 
right?” he exclaims. 

“You might say that,” Bozo re- 
plies. “And we have medical bene- 





fits, too—there’s a veterinary spe- 
cialist in the platoon. ‘Doc,’ as we 
call him, does an excellent job on 
first aid, prepares our clinical his- 
tories, ensures that our quarters are 
kept clean and sanitary, and regu- 
lates and prepares our diets.” 

Granddog objects to convenience 
on principle. “Not much to regulate,” 
he snorts. “One and one-half scale 
marks of horsemeat and the same 
amount of commercial dog food per 
day.” 

“Scale marks?” Mutt inquires. 

“ ‘Pound’ is a bit foreboding don’t 
you think?” Granddog snaps. 

“R-r-right. Let me be the first to 
change the subject,” Mutt offers. 

“Please do,” Granddog urges. 

“Well, then, I’d like to hear about 
squads and such.” 

“Let me quote again,” Bozo says. 
“In the Scout Dog Platoon there are 
three identical squads of six men and 
nine dogs each. The squad leader 
is a sergeant first class and his as- 
sistant is a sergeant. Both are dog 
handlers. The rest of the squad is 
made up of four scout observers who 
are also dog handlers. Their rank 
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Scout Dog lunges at a concealed Japanese 
soldier during jungle fighting in World WarllI. 


is specialist third class. Three of 
these observers are handlers 
for the three extra dogs used when 
a regular dog is sick or has a bad 
day. The other scout observer drives 
the squad 2¥2-ton truck, three of 
which are organic to the _ platoon. 
Every man in the platoon is armed 
with a carbine.” 

“After that exhausting bit, I think 
we should share a bone,” Granddog 
suggests. 

“Good 


enthusiasm. 


Scout 


idea,” Bozo says with 

“Good idea,” Mutt chimes in, not 
exhibiting much originality but a 
large degree of enthusiasm. “And 
while we’re relaxing maybe you'll 
tell us something about your training.” 

“You mean our basic training?” 
asks Bozo. 

“R-r-right,” says Mutt. 

“Well, on the first day,” Bozo 
begins, “you receive a physical and 
shots. If the processing goes OK, 
you're in. It’s a proud moment when 
you get your ‘man-tags.’ After you 
finish processing, you are assigned a 
handler. Mine informed me we 
would be together throughout our 


training and combat service, and 
that my job was to detect and give 
silent warning of the presence of any 
strange individual or group. I must 
say that I found it easy to learn his 
voice commands, but the arm-and- 
hand signals took a little longer. The 
most difficult lesson I had to learn 
was to keep quiet. But after six 
weeks I had it all down pat. I don’t 
mind saying I was top dog in my 
class. I could detect anything.” 

“How fascinating,” Mutt remarks 
and then adds, “I heard some place 
the Russians teach their dogs to lo- 
cate mines by looking for disturbed 
ground and by smelling the explosives 
and the mine casing. R-r-right?” 

“So I understand,” Bozo replies, 
“but most of us can do that with a 
little experience.” 

“But you've gotta be alert—or you'll 
be dead,” Granddog interjects. “If 
you'll excuse a tale or two, let me 
tell you about Peeka, a friend of 
your dad’s in Italy. Working with a 
patrol, he alerted to a partially con- 
cealed wire across a mountain trail 
and refused to go any farther. His 
handler checked and found that the 
wire was connected to three mines 
which would have been detonated 
had the wire been touched. This all 
happened at night, too.” 

Bozo turns to his guest. “If you 
ever get to feeling inferior, Mutt, 
just remember that while we may 
not be able to see as well as man, we 
can smell and hear better than he 
can. That’s why we Scout Dogs are 
best used at night or during periods 
of reduced visibility when we can 
smell and hear farther than man can 
see.” 

“And,” Mutt says tentatively, “it’s 
up to your handler to detect and 
read your alert. R-r-right?” 

“R-r-right—I mean right,” Bozo 
continues. “My handler knows some- 
thing is rotten in Denmark every 
time I tense all over. But usually 
he also knows whether I have alerted 
to an individual or to a group, and 
he can generally tell the range, di- 
rection and approximate location of 
that individual or group. If the en- 








emy is moving, he can tell the di 
rection and speed of their movement.’ 

“I remember .” Granddo; 
begins. 

“Which, I gather, means anothe 
story,” Bozo remarks. 

“ . .. [remember when Brigadier 
a friend of mine in the 26th, was 
assigned to a training patrol down 
there at Fort Benning. Working in 
the lead, Brigadier alerted and re- 
fused to move. His handler read 
the alert and determined that it was 
not a human he had alerted on, but 
certainly was something dangerous to 
the patrol. The instructor with the 
patrol came forward with a flashlight 
and found a five-foot rattiesnake 
moving into a striking position. No- 
body had heard the rattler and, had 
he gone undetected, a tragedy might 
have resulted.” 

“It’s obvious how much depends 
on the handler. R-r-right?” Mutt 
remarks. 

“It is obvious how much depends 


on the dog,” Bozo counters. “All 
my friends alert differently. Some 
raise their hackles or prick their 


ears, and others show a keenness to 
investigate. Personally, when I alert 
I can’t control my tail. A friend of 
mine is the opposite—his tail gets 
as stiff as a board. Of course he’s 
RA, probably a pointer.” 

“Say, that’s real good! But tell 
me,” Mutt asks, “is the 26th attached 
to a division?” 

“No,” Bozo replies, “though we 
would be if there were a war. Of 
course there’d be a lot more of us in 
that case.” 

“Quite a problem in organization. 
R-r-right?” Mutt comments. 

“Not really,” Bozo says. “Opera- 
tional control is taken care of by the 
staff section that coordinates patrol 
activities. For example, the platoon 
commander checks the Daily Patrol 
Plan with the G2, or S2, to find out 
two or three days in advance what 
patrols he can best support. Then 
he seiects the best dog-and-handler 
team for the mission and gives it 
plenty of time to prepare. Of course, 
the same dog can’t be used too often 
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every third night without fatigue. 
id most of the time we prefer to 
rk with the same unit or patrol. 
e get along better if we know each 
ver well, though all we really need 
an introduction to the patrol 
embers.” 
“True, true,” Granddog says, wrin- 
ng his nose. “But you mustn’t 
derestimate the merits of constant 
sociation. Dick, a fellow Scout in 
e Pacific, was assigned to the same 
trol on 48 of 53 missions, and all 
of them were successful.” 

“The leader of the patrol you 
mention must have become pretty 
clever at working Scout Dogs,” Mutt 
remarks. “R-r-right?” 

“A cogent observation,” Bozo com- 
ments. “A patrol leader should un- 
derstand a little about our proper 
employment, things like assigning 
one man, preferably armed with an 
automatic weapon such as a carbine, 
to the sole job of protecting the 
handler and the dog. After all, it 
takes a good man to control one of 
us German Shepherds and the han- 
doesn’t have an extra set of 
hands to fire his weapon. The patrol 
realize other 


dler 


leader has to some 
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things too—first that we need 
time to work and therefore we slow 
down his patrol, second that we are 
not an offensive team and should be 
pulled out of the way during a fight, 
and finally that we can’t maintain 
all of his security for him in addi- 
tion to everything else.” 

Granddog nods sagely. “A patrol 
leader who knows his stuff will get 
together with the handler during the 
planning phase of his patrol and 
straighten everything out—even the 
minor things, such as what to do with 
us if the handler gets hit. When 
your dad’s handler got hit, your dad 
refused to let anyone approach. The 
patrol leader had to shoot him.” 

“I hope I never make dad’s mis- 
take,” Bozo says. “Of course, hu- 
mans pull a few boners, too. Some 
of them feel an exaggerated sense 
of security in our presence. Others 
become apprehensive.” 

“Maybe they’re from 
Mutt remarks. “Maybe 
show ’em.” 


Missouri,” 
you gotta 


“A little rehearsal does solve most 
of their problems,” Bozo comments. 
“Ideally, the patrol leader empha- 
sizes that the patrol provides its own 


Scout Dog with a night patrol. 


security. This takes care of the men 
who think we do it all for them. The 
apprehensive ones, after they’ve ob- 
served us at work, begin to have 
some confidence in us. At the same 
time, we get used to the patrol and 
the noise it makes.” 

“Go on,” Mutt urges. 

“Well, the patrol leader should let 
us work at will in front of him, 
without getting too far off his planned 
route,” Bozo explains. “If we en- 
counter something, the patrol leader 
comes forward and gets as much in- 
formation as he can from the handler. 
Then he decides whether he'll by- 
pass the enemy or fight him. Of 
course, if the patrol leader fights, 
hell pull us out of the way so we 
don’t interfere with the fires of the 
patrol.” 

“That reminds me of Danny,” 
Granddog reminisces. “He was with 
me in the 39th Scout Dog Platoon 
with the 33rd Infantry Division on 
Luzon. On one patrol he supported, 
the mission was to locate and destroy 
an enemy machinegun that was 
menacing the regimental supply route. 
But no one could see the enemy. 
The patrol leader sent Danny and 








his handler forward to find the posi- 
tion. They found it, all right, but 
the handler was killed signaling the 
patrol.” 

“Did they get the gun?” Mutt" 
breaks in. 


“They sure did, and three of the 
enemy, too. Danny himself lived 
until the end of the war. Guess he 
never did get over losing his trainer, 
though.” 

Mutt shakes his head. 

“But remember,” Bozo says, “that 
a patrol leader can’t pull the Scout 
Dog and his handler to the rear or 
flanks too soon.” 

“That’s probably true,” Granddog 
decides. “Old dogs talk too much I 
guess, but just let me give you one 
more case in point. Friskie, who 
was also with the 39th, alerted on 
an enemy position while operating 
out of the 136th Infantry Regiment. 
The patrol leader moved his men 
around so he could hit the enemy 
from the flank. He kept Friskie in 
the lead, however, and a lucky thing 
he did. Friskie alerted on another 
group of the enemy and saved the 


entire patrol from ambush. The pa- 
trol leader called for artillery and 
killed 33 of the enemy force.” 

“Boy, whatta record,” Mutt re- 
marks. “Say, you must have some 
stories of your own. R-r-right?” 

Granddog lowers his head in mod- 
esty. “Since you’ve asked, the pla- 
toon I belonged to on Luzon sup- 
ported 80 combat patrols in 55 days. 
On 40 of these patrols we made con- 
tact. with the enemy. We were in- 
strumental in the deaths of 97 of 
the enemy, and lost only one of our 
men. Only one was wounded, too. 
They gave me the Silver Star and the 
Purple Heart. Of course, I must 
admit I lost them later—an Army 
regulation now prohibits the com- 
mendation of four-footed animals.” 

“Granddog, why don’t we show 
Mutt the Army-Navy’ Register?” 
Bozo suggests. 

“Yes, indeed,” Granddog says, 
fetching a dog-eared copy. “But 
you'll have to read it. Old age hasn’t 
improved my eyesight.” 

Bozo is willing. “The date of the 
release is 18 August 1945. The pas- 





sage is a short one, but its length 

no measure of its significance.” H 
pauses suitably. “No report has bee 
received of an American patrol hay 
ing been ambushed or fired upo 
first when led by a Scout Dog.” 

“That,” Mutt exclaims, “is wh: 
I'd call real significance. R-r-right 
Too bad information like that doesn’ 
get around more.” 

“You're right, sonny. Seems lik 
we dogs never do get the recognitior 
we deserve,” Granddog says. “We 
do our job quietly. We never com- 
plain. We wear our paws to the bone 
and ask only for an occasional pat 
on the head, a hunk of horsemeai 
here and there.” 

“Not to change the subject, Grand- 
dog,” Bozo interjects, “but I think 
you're getting carried away. Did | 
ever tell you about that slick Japa- 
nese sled dog I met when I was on 
‘R and R’ from Korea? Long, red- 
dish-brown hair, eyes filled with mys- 
tery and intrigue, husky bark 
Say, are you dozing?” 

“Certainly not! Just 
bering. .. .” 


remem- 











PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE 


Take advantage of the opportunities offered by Army Exten- 
sion Courses to prepare yourself for a more successful 
military career. By increasing your professional knowledge 
through these free, study-at-home courses you will be pre- 
pared for more responsible assignments and future promo- 
tions. Insure yourself a place in the Army’s plans for the 


future. Enroll now. Write to: 


COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES ARMY INFANTRY SCHOOL, FORT BEN- 
NING, GEORGIA. ATTN: DIRECTOR OF ARMY EXTENSION COURSES. 
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WwW" I am about to say will make 
some people angry. If it does, 
good! This will mean at least that 
I'm getting through to them, and 
they may do something about it. 
Readers who are not offended will 
fall into two groups: those to whom 
it doesn’t apply and those who are 
too indifferent to care. It’s this last 
group that worries me. This is the 
group that will callously, courageously 
continue to earn disdain for the 
Army and themselves by turning out 
the lights, switching on the lantern 
slides, and reading their carefully 
written lectures in a well-rehearsed, 
forceful monotone. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
point out why officers and noncom- 
missioned officers can’t afford to be 
indifferent to their responsibility for 
good public speaking and to give a 
few tips on how to stop being a 
slave to the manuscript and the lec- 
tern lights. 

The Army Chief of Staff gave the 
best reason for articulate Army lead- 
ership when he quite properly pointed 

it the principal difference between 

ther services and the Army—they 

id machines, we lead men. If 
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you're going to lead men, you have 
to talk to them convincingly. - More 
than that, when you talk to the peo- 
ple of the United States, be it at a 
local fire department barbecue or be- 
fore the joint houses of Congress, 
you must impress them as_ being 
worthy of leading the largest part of 
American youth into battle. It’s hard 
to do this if you yourself are being 
led by a manuscript. 

The manuscript slaves can give a 
lot of reasons why they don’t want 
to free themselves from their slavery. 
The first reason given is that what 
they have to say is so critical, sensi- 
tive and important that it can’t be 
trusted to fallible human memory— 
it must be read from an imperishable 
piece of paper. 

The second bit of reasoning is that 
whether or not the lecture should be 
read depends on the audience. This 
group considers that talking off the 
cuff is all right for giving a pep talk 
to a battle group or a company or for 
teaching gunnery to a basic class. 
But they feel that more highly edu- 
cated audiences are more interested 
in what is said than in how it is said. 

Next, there is the reasoning of a 


By Col John Dibble, Jr. 


STAND UP - 
and TALK! 


The gift of good public speaking is really no gift at all. 
It is a combination of careful preparation, simple techniques and 


the confidence to avoid memorizing or reading a manuscript. 


sizeable group who hold suspect any- 
one who has gained some mastery of 
public speaking. Members of this 
group boast manfully of having stu- 
diously avoided jobs which required 
any teaching or speaking ability. 
They look upon a persuasive speaker 
as a slippery highbinder who is at- 
tempting to delude the public. 

And finally, there is the largest 
element—those who are just plain 
afraid to talk without a manuscript. 
They are like children who have 
never been allowed in the water 
without their water wings. Figura- 
tively, they’ve never really learned 
to swim. 

Let’s look at these reasons one at 
a time, starting with the critically 
important speech that can’t be trusted 
to memory—something like the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union Message or 
the submission of facts and figures to 
Congress. What is the purpose of 
reading this type of speech? First, 
to be sure that important figures are 
correctly cited; second, to avoid 
making politically embarrassing state- 
ments; and third, to provide the 
press with a manuscript that is a 
reasonable facsimile of what actually 
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was said. But you still don’t have to 
read the whole speech. Audiences 
appreciate the man who is careful 
enough to read important facts, di- 
rect quotes and figures to be sure 
that they are right. You can do this 
obviously, carefully and precisely, 
even calling attention to the fact that 
you are reading them. If you come 
to a particularly sensitive political 
statement on which you do not want 
to be misquoted, you are perfectly 
justified in saying, “So there will be 
no doubt or misunderstanding of my 
next statement, I will read it to you.” 
Far from detracting from a_ well- 
delivered speech, these reading tech- 
niques tend to highlight the parts 
that are read. However, if you read 
the whole speech, you miss _ these 
highlights, and they become buried in 
your more or less uninspired delivery, 
depending on how well you read and 
how many times you read over your 
speech before you give it. 

How about the rest of this critically 
important speech, the part that doesn’t 
consist of facts, figures or acutely 
sensitive statements? Isn't it im- 
portant, too, and isn’t there a chance 
of slipping? The answer here is that 
anyone important enough to give 
such a speech owes his country the 
effort to learn how to give it without 
slipping too many times. The audi- 
ence, even though it may be an entire 
nation glued to its television screens, 
will forgive a few slips from a speaker 
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who looks the viewers in the eye 
and talks to them rather than to a 
piece of paper. A live audience sit- 
ting in an auditorium or on a hillside 
is even more appreciative of the 
leader who can stand up and talk. 
Most of us can remember one or 
two speeches by important leaders 
who knew how to talk—speeches that 
carried impact and inspiration not so 
much because of what was said but 
because of the way it was said. Such 
speeches were no doubt the product 
of well-prepared manuscripts, but 
the audience was made to forget the 
manuscript and remember the man 
who spoke the words. 

Next, let’s examine the reasoning 
that whether you should read your 
speech or not depends on the audi- 
ence. Supposedly the senior audi- 
ences found in the highest service 
schools and the learned audiences 
found in civilian graduate schools 
are interested in the substance of the 
lecture rather than in its form. To a 
degree this is true, but only to this 
degree: the more advanced student 
who is highly motivated is accus- 
tomed to rooting through much dull, 
poorly presented and unrelated in- 
formation to gain knowledge. He 
has developed enough determination 
to sit through an excruciatingly bad 
lecture if the lecturer has something 
to say. The best public speaker with 
nothing to say leaves the advanced 
student cold. But when the student 





finds a speaker who has somethi ¢g 
to say and who can stand up on |! s 
hind legs and really put over | s 
ideas and. thoughts, even the mc t 
advanced student becomes enthusi: 
tic in his appreciation. Observatic 1 
of all types of audiences from t e 
lowest to the highest level gives co - 
vincing evidence that any audien e 
listens to the man who stands in ti e 
middle of the platform and spea.s 
frankly and convincingly. On the 
other hand, turn out the lights o 
the classroom or the auditorium, 
switch on the slide projector, start 
reading your nice, clean manuscript, 
and I'll give you ten to one that 
within 15 minutes a quarter of the 
class will be asleep. Make the hour 
1315, and I'll gamble on half the 
class. 

Finally, we can group the manu- 
script slaves who distrust the smooth 
talkers with those who are afraid to 
talk without a manuscript. This is 
probably beneficial because it lets us 
help both groups by pointing out 
that a good speaker is not necessarily 
a smooth talker. This fact makes 
the road to good public speaking a 
lot easier. The man who wouldn't 
be caught dead trying to soft-soap his 
audience can relax and be his own 
honest, frank, one-hundred-percent 
manly, red-blooded American self. 
At the same time the man who is 
afraid he'll forget a_ well-turned 
phrase if he steps out from behind 
the podium can console himself with 
the relieving thought that the phrase 
doesn’t necessarily have to be well- 
turned. This is the speaker’s chance 
to be himself, and the more he is 
himself the more his audience will 
appreciate him. 

Having thrown these few random 
shots at the reasons for not tossing 
away the manuscript, let’s abandon 
our water wings and get on with 
the swimming lesson. Learning to 
talk without notes really is a lot like 
learning to swim. The thing that it 
requires most of all is confidence. 
At first you may flounder and get 
water up your nose—but hardly any- 
one ever drowns. And after you've 
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le. ned the basic strokes you'll find 
th t you can move faster and with 
mich more style than you could with 
w. ter wings. 

‘irst of all, speaking without a 
minuscript doesn’t mean that you 
have to memorize the manuscript. 
What you should do is read it two 
or three times for substance, con- 
centrating on the thoughts rather 
than the words. As you read, visual- 
ize how the manuscript is organized, 
and after you’ve finished your read- 
ing make an outline. If you are 
fortunate enough to have a speech 
writer, ask for an outline to go along 
with the manuscript. The outline 
should be limited to about five main 
headings. You can’t expect your au- 
dience to remember any more than 
this during an hour, and you should 
avoid talking more than an hour un- 
less you’re an exceptionally gifted 
speaker. 

While you're reading the manu- 
script, it will be obvious that some 
points will be hard for you to re- 
member while others can best be 
presented on a training aid. Gen- 
erally these points will coincide, for 
what is hard for you to remember 
will also be hard for the class. It 
will therefore be just the sort of point 
that lends itself to a training aid. 
This is one place where you are 
ahead of the game if you use discre- 
tion. Most military installations have 
experts who can make training aids 
that compare with the best in the 
world. However, it’s up to you to 


avoid using too many and to en- 
courage the training aids people to 
use their imagination. At the start 
you'll tend to use too many training 
aids, literally reducing your whole 
talk to chart form. The trouble with 
this approach is that the constantly 
changing charts will distract your 
audieace’s attention from you and 
your lecture. This trouble is height- 
ened if your charts are on slides 
that must be projected in a darkened 
room. 

If you are satisfied that your train- 
ing aids serve the purpose, have them 
made up, and you're ready to re- 
hearse. Try your first rehearsal by 
yourself in a room where you can 
use your training aids and talk in a 
normal voice. This is better than 
trying to rehearse mentally without 
talking. Mental rehearsals tend to 
wander and waste your time, so stand 
up, push aside the lectern and talk. 
Set a time limit against which to 
push yourself. Use your outline the 
first time. If you intend to use a 
chart changer later on, but don’t want 
him in the room during your initial 
rehearsal, line up your charts around 
the room. If you are going to use a 
slide projector or view-graph, hold the 
transparencies in your hand and read 
them. 

Don’t worry if the exact phrase 
or wording doesn’t come out the 
first few times. Don’t worry if you 
forget part of your talk; go on to 
the next point. Many talks would be 
better if the speaker left out a num- 


ber of sentences or paragraphs. . 

After a couple of rehearsals by 
yourself, get in any assistants (chart 
changers, slide operators, pointers, 
demonstrators) you may need, and 
run through a rehearsal to coordinate 
their actions with your talk. 

One final rehearsal with” an audi- 
ence should finish up your prepara- 
tion. At this run-through you should 
have your talk well enough in mind 
to let you concentrate on your audi- 
ence and use a little showmanship. 
Look around the room, move nat- 
urally (not too much) on the plat- 
form and try to relax. 

You will find it helpful to think 
about your talk for about an hour 
sometime within the eight hours be- 
fore you give it. This is where a 
mental rehearsal will be of value. 
Here you can polish up your intro- 
duction and any key points that you 
want to make. Also, many people 
find that as the time to talk ap- 
proaches, their adrenalin starts to 
build up, and some new and worth- 
while ideas spring to mind. 

When you give your talk, step to 
the middle of the platform, stay away 
from the lectern and keep the open- 
ing pleasantries to a minimum. As 
you talk, look at your audience and 
concentrate on keeping it interested. 
You'll find that the words will roll 
out in their proper order, and you'll 
never want to read a speech again. 

The gift of good speaking isn’t a 
gift at all. It’s a reward that almost 
anyone can win with a little honest 
work, 


It would be tragic if we failed to understand the limitations of technology in providing security. The dearly 
held hope and perennial fallacy that machines can win a war or preserve the peace is an influence upon public 
thinking which could work irreparable havoc with our defense. Impressed by the wonders of science and the tri- 
umphs of technology, the average American wants to believe that by some mysterious alchemy security can be man- 


ufectured in a laboratory or a factory. . 


. . He is inclined to sieze upon whatever weapon most appeals to his 


imagination and erroneously endow it with miraculous powers which make it the complete answer to every prob- 
lem. . . . No weapon is better or more effective than the men who use it. It is of significance only so far as it 
extends the capabilities of men. No weapon can replace the trained combat soldier, —the man of decision. . 

There can be no substitute for the courage and unique capebility of the ground soldier. Man himself is the only 


“ultimate weapon.” 
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T HE /nfantry will continue to progress and to overcome obstacles only > 


long as it develops new ideas. Many Infantrymen have thoughts or su. - 


gestions which they feel will help the Infantry and the Army, but which nev. - 


get into print. We wish to provide an outlet for such expression. Beginni: 


with this issue, Infantry will publish selected suggestions received from | ; 


readers. We will publish as many as the volume received and the space avai - 


able permit. Counter-ideas or extensions of ideas also will be published. 


Please state your ideas as clearly and as briefly as possible—try to kee» ] 


them under 200 words. The authors of all published items will receive a year's 


free subscription to Infantry. Mail your ideas to: Infantry Magazine, Editorial 


& Pictorial Office, U.S. Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 














One limitation of the present len- 
satic compass is the fact that it is 
difficult to work with at night. The 
Infantryman using a compass is re- 
quired to make frequent references to 
the small instrument, sometimes under 
adverse conditions. This poses prob- 
lems, particularly when speed of 
movement is important. 

A magnetic direction-finding device 


Develop a Magnetic 


Direction-Finding Device 


By Lt Paul B. Malone III 


based on a principle similar to the air- 
lane beacon may offer a faster method 
of directional guidance. This device 
could consist of a magnetic compass, 
a small battery power source, a signal 
assembly and connecting earphones. 
It could be mounted in a vehicle or 
suspended by a strap around the 
wearer’s neck. To use the device, the 
operator would dial a predetermined 
azimuth on the compass and then turn 
on the power. The apparatus would 
then transmit signals through the ear- 
phones, indicating whether the oper- 
ator is traveling in the desired direc- 
tion or moving to the right or left of 
the selected azimuth. 

Using this simple and light device, 
foot and motorized elements moving 
cross-country at night could increase 
their rate of movement considerably. 
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Infantry magazine will make no attempt to evaluate the items received. 


We will clearly state that the ideas are those of the individual authors and do 


not necessarily reflect official thinking of the U.S. Army Infantry School. 


The initial items which appear in this issue were generated by Lt Paul B. 


Malone III and several of his classmates from a recent Infantry Officers 


Advanced Course. Viewing the academic atmosphere of the Infantry School 


as an ideal opportunity for reflection and creative thinking, Lieutenant Malone 


made several suggestions for improvement of combat equipment while attend- 


ing the course. Feeling that some of his classmates might also have suggestions 


to solve problems, he solicited their ideas and forwarded them to Infantry. 


Their suggestions, along with Lieutenant Malone’s, are printed here.—Editor. 





Here is a new feature that provides an outlet for 


ideas which can be developed to help the Infantry. 














... A Smart Looking 
All-Purpose Cap 


By Capt Richard S. Krafski 


One noteworthy deficiency in our 
attempts to design clothing suitable 
for wear under all weather conditions 
in both garrison and the field is the 
present issue-type field cap. Because 
of its unmilitary appearance, this type 
of headgear is shunned by most line 
units, and the only cap acceptable to 
the commander is the one sold in the 
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local PX. Even the PX variety falls 
short of the ideal cap, since it offers 
no neck protection from the summer 
sun and no warmth in the winter. 
With its plastic stiffener, the cap be- 
comes a major packing problem; 
without the stiffener it looks just as 
unmilitary as the official version. 

An ideal cap could be modeled 
after some of the present European 
military headgear. It should be made 
of material with sufficient body to pre- 
sent a military appearance and yet be 
collapsible for packing. In addition to 
a visor, the cap should have a flap to 
protect the neck from the sun. With 
the addition of a wool or fur insert, 
this cap would provide excellent 
warmth and protection during cold 
weather. If possible, the cap should 
be designed to fit under the linerless 
helmet now being planned. Such a cap 
could replace both the field cap and 
the overseas cap, providing standard- 
ization for all except full-dress occa- 
sions. 
























... velf-Sealing 
Floats for 
Tactical Vehicles 


By Capt Rufus C. Lazzell 


The introduction of special fording 
equipment and waterproof electrical 
systems has made possible a fording 
capability for most of our tactical ve- 
hicles. Without major modifications, 
it appears likely that these vehicles 
also could be given a floating capa- 
bility. 

The addition of inflatable, self-seal- 
ing rubberized floats to the equipment 
of tactical vehicles would give them 
the capability of “swimming” small 
bodies of water. The floats could be 
inflated by carbon dioxide bottles, by 
vehicle exhaust, or even by lung 
power, and they could either be stored 
on the vehicle or brought forward for 
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use when needed. Propulsion of the 
vehicle in the water could be achieved 


either by paddling or by some expedi- 
ent device such as a towing cable. 
The adoption of this simple sugges-- 
tion would avoid reliance on bridges 
or barges during water-crossing oper- 
ations and would provide greater mo- 
bility for units operating without engi- 


neer support. 





_.. A Folding 
Foxhole Cover 


By Lt Arthur J. Leary, Jr. 


The threat of tactical atomic weap- 
ons and resulting requirements for a 
highly mobile defense tend to increase 
both the importance and the difficul- 
ties of providing protection for the 
individual on the battlefield. The 
need for concealment and deception, 
the scarcity of construction material 
and the restrictions on individual 
movement contribute to the problem. 
This is especially true of the construc- 
tion of a cover for the foxhole. 

One possible solution to the prob- 
lem would be the production of a 
ready-made cover which would pro- 
vide overhead protection for the vari- 
ous types of field fortifications. The 
cover could be of a low, dome-shaped 
design and made of a strong, light- 
weight plastic capable of supporting 
18 inches of earth. It should be made 
in sections so that it could be folded 
easily for transportation and storage. 
Such a device could be issued as a 
Class 1V supply item to frontline 
units when defensive operations are 
planned, and recovered after the op- 
eration, if feasible. The necessity for 
troop survival, particularly in open 
areas which lack natural cover or con- 
cealment, should overcome any ob- 
jections to the added burden such a 
device might place on logistical facili- 
ties. 
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... An Individual 
Pre-cooked Meal 


By Lt Paul B. Malone III 


The present system of serving 
kitchen-cooked meals to Combat units 
on the battlefield is unsatisfactory in 
several respects. In addition to caus- 
ing the troops to move from their 
positions to a messing area, this sys- 
tem unnecessarily exposes our troops 
to mass-destruction weapons and 
leaves them open to detection by 
improved surveillance equipment. 

A solution to this problem would 

e the development of an individual 
hot field ration. Essentially, this ra- 
tion would consist of a pre-cooked 
meal packed in a durable container 
with a built-in heating element. Ideal- 
ly, the ration should be edible with or 
without the addition of water. The 
simple pulling of a pin would initiate 
the action of a heating element, quick- 
ly producing a hot meal and beverage 
without telltale smoke or flame. Using 
such a ration, the Infantry soldier 
would receive both the nutrition and 
the morale benefit of a hot meal, with- 
out being exposed to the dangers of 
mass feeding. 
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...An Anti-helicopter 
Mine 
By Capt Ralph W. Girdner 


The development of a suitable anti- 
helicopter mine appears to be both 
necessary and feasible. The mine 
should operate on a disturbance prin- 
ciple, being activated by the strong air 
turbulence caused by helicopters de- 





scending to within 50 feet of th 
mine. Its explosion should produce ; 
vertical danger zone effective agains 
thin-skinned. helicopters at altitude 
up to 100 feet. Minefields of this typ< 
would have to be marked, but little 
effort would be required to install anc 
protect them. 


...An Anti-helicopter 
Missile Launcher 
By Lt Henry G. Moseley 














To insure that enemy helicopter- 
borne movement into friendly areas 
would be extremely costly, an auto- 
matic device capable of destroying 
hostile aircraft should be located 
along probable avenues of enemy ap- 
proach. Basically this device would 
consist of a radar scanner and an 
automatic missile launcher mounted 
on a %-ton trailer. The radar scan- 
ner would detect the presence of any 
aircraft in the area and transmit to 
the aircraft an IFF (Identification 
Friend or Foe) signal. Any aircraft 
failing to return the signal would be 
considered hostile. Upon detection of 
an enemy target, the radar would 
signal the missile launcher, initiating 
one of a series of missiles pointing in 
the general direction of the aircraft. 
When the missile is airborne, a hom- 
ing device in its nose would guide it 
to a hit. 
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_..A Plastic Five- 
Gallon Container 
sy Lt Donald F. Hanson 


'\) 





Great progress has been made in 
the field of plastics during recent 
years. Strong, durable, lightweight 
and inexpensive plastic fabrics have 
been used as substitutes for steel, 
paper, tin, rubber, cloth and other 
materials. Of particular value to the 
military are the greater durability, the 
resistance to wear and the appreciable 
saving in weight achieved by the new 
plastics. 

One of the many uses to which 
plastics could be put in the Army 
would be as a substitute container 
for the five-gallon can. An inexpen- 
sive plastic bag would reduce the 
weight to be carried, require negligi- 
ble storage space and eliminate the sys- 
tem of can-for-can exchange. Empty, 
it would take up very little space, and 
when filled it would be quieter and 
less difficult to handle—particularly 
when manhandled by personnel. 
Stuffed into the combat pack, it would 
be far easier to carry than the metal 
five-gallon can. 

This very minor item could well 
provide a significant contribution to 
the Army’s present trend toward flexi- 
bility and reduction in weight of 
-quipment. 





The ideas expressed in these items are those 

‘f the authors and do not necessarily re- 

flect thinking of the Department of Defense 
or the U. S. Army Infantry School. 
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QUARTERLY QUIZ 











Answer the following questions to determine whether you cre a bo’o, recruit, 


marksman, sharpshooter or expert. 


1. Which of the following statc- 
ments pertaining to zones of action 
are correct? 

a. The use of zones of action al- 
lows companies little flexibility 
of movement. 

b. A zone of action need not be 
cleared of enemy unless the 
commander of the next higher 
unit so directs. 

c. An axis of advance is not used 
within a zone of action. 

d. Zones of action may be used as 
tactical control measures. 


2. The precedence of a written tac- 
tical message is determined by the 

a. sergeant major. 

b. originator. 

c. commanding officer. 

d. chief message clerk. 


3. Which of the following combi- 
nations contains the four principles of 
night vision? 

a. dark adaptation, off-center vi- 
sion, keep the head high, confi- 
dence. 

b. dark adaptation, keep both eyes 
open, off-center vision, confi- 
dence. 

c. off-center vision, scanning, 
pointing technique, confidence. 

d. dark adaptation, off-center vi- 
sion, scanning, confidence. 

4. “Moderate damage,” as used in 
atomic damage template analysis, is 
best described as 

a. damage which is sufficient to 
preclude economical repair. 

b. complete destruction of the ma- 
terial. 

c. damage which requires some 
repairs but does not preclude 
use of the material. 

d. damage which precludes use 





Each question is worth 10 points. 


until extensive repairs are ef- 
iected. 

5. The type of motor march which 
offers the greatest passive protection 
against hostile aircraft is 

a. close column. 

b. double staggered column. 

c. open column. 

d. infiltration. 

6. Field maintenance for elements 
of the battle group is performed by 

a. roving teams of 2d echelon me- 
chanics. 

b. Infantry units in a battle group 
supply and service area. 

c. designated maintenance units in 
direct support of using units. 

d. battle group mechanics. 

7. Which is the most important 
element of a sight picture—sight align- 
ment or positioning of the bull’s-eye? 
Why? 

8. What is the difference between 
civil affairs and military government? 

9. What method normally is em- 
ployed in the distribution of the five 
classes of supply from division to the 
battle group? 

10. The fire direction net of the 
rifle company consists of 

a. rifle platoons and the weapons 
platoon. 

b. forward observers of the wea- 
pons platoon headquarters and 
the fire direction center of the 
81mm mortars. 

c. artillery forward observer, 
81mm mortar forward observer 
and the 81mm mortar fire di- 
rection center. 

d. rifle platoons, weapons platoon 
and the 81mm mortar fire di- 
rection center. 


For answers turn to page 70 
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ANSWERS TO QUARTERLY QUIZ (see pave 6%) 








Possible score 100 points, expert 90-100, sharpshooter 70-80, marksman 50-60, recruit 


30-40 and bolo 0-20. For detailed discussion of the answers checks the references listed. 


1. b & d. A zone of action is an 
area bounded by the line of departure, 
the final objective and the boundaries 
on one or both flanks. The use of 
zones of action without additional 
control measures within the zone al- 
lows companies maximum flexibility. 
Each company has complete freedom 
of maneuver and fire within its as- 
signed zone. When a unit desires to 
enter an adjacent zone, its commander 
must coordinate with the adjacent 
unit commander and the next higher 
commander must be notified. This 
measure is used principally to control 
the fires or maneuver of adjacent at- 
tacking companies, or to denote re- 
sponsibility when an area is to be 
cleared of enemy forces. If a zone 
must be cleared, the commander who 
assigns it must so state. If clearance 
of the zone is not required, bypassed 
resistance must be reported to the 
next higher commander. (Chap 1, 
Sec I, par 6b(1) and (2), Advanced 
Sheet, Infantry Division Battle Group, 
USAIS, October 1957.) 

2. b. The assignment of prece- 
dence to a message is the responsi- 
bility of the originator and is deter- 
mined by the subject matter and the 
time factor involved. (Chap 3, Sec IV, 
par 362a, Communication Instruction 
General, ACP #121(C), Department 
of the Army, July 1956.) 

3. d. Tests have proved that the 
ability to see at night can be increased 
by applying the four principles of 


ON YOUR TRAIL... 


night vision. They are (1) dark adap- 
tation, (2) off-center vision, (3) scan- 
ning, and (4) confidence. (Chap 2, Sec 
III, par 26c, FM 21-75, June 1957; 
and Chap. 2, ST 23-5-2, USAIS, July 
1956.) 

4. d. Damage levels are described 
as light, moderate and severe. Mod- 
erate damage is that which precludes 
use of the equipment until extensive 
repairs are effected. In the atomic 
attack of tactical targets, only moder- 
ate and severe damage are of military 
significance. (Par 20, DA Pamphlet 
39-1, June 1956; and Chap 5, par 
2b, Atomic Information Handbook, 
USAIS, 1956.) 

5. d. When sufficient time and 
road space are available, movement 
by infiltration is used to provide the 
maximum of secrecy, deception and 
dispersion as a means of passive pro- 
tection against enemy observation and 
attack. (Chap 5, Sec I, par 76a, FM 
25-10, February 1953.) 

6. c. Field maintenance is that 
maintenance authorized for and per- 
formed by designated maintenance ac- 
tivities in direct support of using 
organizations. This category normally 
will be limited to repair and/or re- 
placement of unserviceable parts, as- 
semblies or components. Field main- 
tenance usually incorporates the 3d 
and 4th echelons of maintenance. 
(Par 5, AR 750-5, October 1957.) 

7. Sight alignment. An error in 
sight alignment will increase with the 


We'll try to track you down anywhere in the world . . . but our supply 
of bloodhounds is limited. Next time you take off be sure to send us 
your new address so your /nfantry magazine can follow you. Write 
Circulation Section, The Book Department, USAIS, Ft. Benning, Ga. 
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range to the target, whereas an err 
in positioning of the bull’s-eye w 
remain constant with an increase 

range. (Chap 3, Sec II, par 77d(5 
FM 23-5, October 1951; and Chap : 
fig 20, FM 23-71, September 1957. 

8. Military government is the si 
preme authority exercised by a 
occupying armed force over the land: 
properties and inhabitants of an en 
emy, allied or domestic territory 
Military government is exercise 
when an armed force has occupie: 
such territory, whether by force o 
agreement, and has substituted it 
authority for that of the sovereign o 
previous government. The right o! 
control passes to the occupying force 
limited only by the rules of interna 
tional law and established customs of 
war. Civil affairs is the assumption, 
by the responsible commander of an 
armed occupying force, of a degree of 
authority less than the supreme au- 
thority assumed under military gov- 
ernment, over enemy, allied or 
domestic territory. The indigenous 
governments would be recognized by 
treaty, agreement or otherwise as hav- 
ing certain authority independent of 
the military commander. (Chap 1, par 
6a & b, FM 41-10, May 1957.) 

9. In normal situations, the divi- 
sion transportation battalion will de- 
liver all class I, II, IIT and IV supplies 
by unit distribution. Class V (ammu- 
nition) resupply is obtained from 
Army ammunition supply points, 
utilizing the transportation organic to 
the battle group. (Part 2, Chap 1, 
Sec II, par 162c, FM 7-21, August 
1957; and “Logistical Support—Pen- 
tomic Infantry Division,” Infantry 
magazine, January 1958.) 

10. b. (Sec X, Fig 94, Communi- 
cation Data, Infantry and Airborne 
Battle Groups, USAIS, July 1958.) 
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YES 


B, Lt Col Leland S. Devore, Jr. 


SIR! 


The successful commander creates, by word and action, an 


atmosphere in which his desires and orders are clearly un- 


derstood by his subordinates. He avoids the automatic “Yes 


Sir!” which can lead to frustration, friction and inefficiency. 


ie does the response, “Yes 
sir,” mean to you after you have 
issued an order? There is probably 
little doubt in your mind that the 
order, as the recipient understands 
it, will be carried out. But how well? 
With what enthusiasm? With what 
degree of actual feeling that “this is 
really needed, and this is the best 
way to do it”? 

Just as industry is beginning to 
realize that profit is not the be-all 
and end-all of business, the Army, 
in its tactical as well as its non- 
tactical activities, is acquiring the 
philosophy that the autocratic issu- 
ance of an order plus the time hon- 
ored follow-up, does not produce the 
most efficient utilization of person- 
nel; nor in fact does it make for the 
most effective accomplishment of the 
mission. 

We may say this 
that the Army has 
and understood this. 
ard characterization of a successful 
Army officer as a square-jawed, 
hard-faced individual of autocratic 
appearance who is often “chewing 

ymeone out” for a minor infraction, 

akes it reasonable to assume that 
this widespread mental picture is 


is nothing new, 
always known 
Yet the stand- 
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founded on a certain amount of fact. 

Of course, as an Army officer, you 
say to yourself, “I am not that kind 
of an officer,” and yet, being intel- 
lectually honest with yourself, are 
you sure you are not? Any individ- 
ual in a high position, whether in 
political life, industry or the mili- 
tary, inevitably becomes isolated 
from many of the happenings around 
him. As an illustration, it is reported 
that during World War II a ranking 
officer in the Pacific casually asked 
where he could get a refrigerator for 
his island hutment. This was not a de- 
mand or an order, but it caused a 
four-engine bomber to be flown 3000 
miles across the Pacific and back with 
an item of priority cargo—a refrigera- 
tor. Normally, I suppose the officer 
would never have heard of this. 
Through some freak of circumstances, 
however, he did in this particular 
case and he was appalled. He pre- 
ferred charges against the junior of- 
ficer responsible. The senior officer 
knew that he had never requested 
to be coddled in that way, and cer- 
tainly would not have had reacted ex- 
plosively if he had merely been told 
no refrigerators were available on 
the island. And yet how often are 





things done for and around us, the 
results of which we see, but the 
ramifications of which remain com- 
pletely unknown to us? If the atmos- 
phere of your organization is such 
that your immediate subordinates do 
not feel free to talk over problems 
with you, a “refrigerator ~incident” 
may well result without your knowl- 
edge. In fact, there may be one, or 
more, in progress right now. 

A part of the shift of emphasis 
in the Army is probably due not 
only to the changing times in which 
we are living and the fact that we no 
longer have a volunteer Army, but 
also to the sheer complexity and size 
of the Army itself. There appears 
to be less emphasis in higher level 
positions on “How much does he 
know from a technical viewpoint?” 
and more emphasis on “How does 
he get along with people, how com- 
petent he is in forming a team, an 
organization that will pull together 
toward common objectives?” In nor- 
mal circumstances, this latter goal 
cannot be accomplished through the 
motivation of fear or _ statutory 
authority. 

When the going gets tough, there 
is a very natural tendency for the 
top command to get jumpy and jit- 
tery. This often manifests itself in 
outbursts such as, “Can’t anybody 
around here do anything right except 
me?” “Do I have to do everything 
myself?” “Why is it that nothing 
gets done on time?” This is a very 
human reaction when the pressure is 
on. And yet, what does it accom- 
plish? Does it aid teamwork? Does 
it speed up getting the job done? 
Does it relax the pressure and the 
tension? I doubt it seriously. 

Certainly it is part of the com- 
mander’s job to conduct himself in 
such a manner that his actions, as 
well as his comments, communicate 
to his associates and subordinates a 
proper appraisal of the urgency of 
the situation, and reflect faith in 
their ability to do their part of the 
job. If they cannot live up to this 
faith, they must be trained or re- 
lieved. There is no justification for 
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officer of Erie Ordnance Depot, Lacarne, Ohio, and two years later returned to the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. In 1955 he became a member of the faculty at 
the Command Management School, Fort Belvoir, and in August of this year he 


received orders to join tle Military Assistance and Advisory Group in Turkey. 
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capable, competent, well-trained peo- 
ple to “burn out” on the job. It is 
no service to the nation to become 
incapacitated by ulcers, a nervous 
breakdown or a physical breakdown 
at the age of 50 or 55 when years 
of training and experience should be 
paying off at the highest levels. 

There is perhaps somewhat of a 
paradox in this discussion. The pres- 
ent-day trend toward a consultative 
approach, delegation, giving respon- 
sibility with authority and so forth, 
does not and cannot mean an ubdica- 
tion of command. A commander 
still is, and I trust always will be, re- 
sponsible for everything his unit does 
or fails to do. His is the final deci- 
sion. He can rely on group advice, 
staff studies and opinions of experts, 
but on him and him alone rests the 
responsibility for the final decision. 
We often hear individuals complain- 
ing that they do not have sufficient 
authority. It is my opinion that, 
from a practical viewpoint, authority 
never equals responsibility. Cer- 
tainly, no one has complete authority 
for his action. No one is an absolute 
monarch, and yet he may have com- 
plete responsibility for accomplishing 
a mission. There are always outside 
forces working — higher headquar- 
ters, laws, governmental responsibili- 
ties, moral responsibilities, economic 
responsibilities, etc. Many of these 
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tend to hem in the higher com- 
mander and detract from his author- 
ity. But this curb on authority may 
in no way detract from his responsi- 
bility. Equality of authority and 
responsibilities is certainly a desir- 
able target, but it probably never is 
achieved in real life. There is grow- 
ing up too much of the feeling that 
“I can’t do it, because it doesn’t say 
so in regulations.” I submit that the 
opposite approach is the one that 
should be taken. “I can do it unless 
it is specifically forbidden in regula- 
tions.” This philosophy alone per- 
mits any individual in the service 
to assume a considerably greater de- 
gree of authority. 

It is possible many individuals feel 
that asking advice and consulting on 
problems prior to making a decision 
is to some degree a sign of weak- 
ness. I believe nothing is farther 
from the truth. Not only will con- 
sultation increase the chance for a 
correct decision, but it will go much 
farther. It will tend to create the 
atmosphere that there is a team at 
work, not a martinet; that the opin- 
ions of individuals are desired and 
valued; and that there is logic and 
necessity behind the directed action 
—not just a personal whim. 

Another factor which will go far 
toward getting the most out of your 
subordinates, without the motivation 





of fear, is to let them know what 
expected of them. From time 
time tell them how they are doing 
their attainment of these standar 
from your point of view. This m 
seem to some a rather: difficult tas 
or one on which it is hard to g 
started. Others may claim this 
no problem—that they do it co 
stantly. In general, I doubt tl 
validity of this latter claim. On: 
mechanical approach, which his 
shown good results, is to have eac 
subordinate write a paper once or 
twice a year stating what he believes 
to be the responsibilities and stand- 
ards of the superior’s job, as well 
as the responsibilities and standards 
of his own job. A frank discussion 
of this paper between the subordinate 
and the superior will often bring out 
surprising oversights, overlaps and 
just plain misunderstandings which 
have existed. Furthermore, this dis- 
cussion gives the superior an excellent 
opportunity for pointing out the weak- 
nesses and strength of the subordi- 
nate over a period of the past sev- 
eral months or year. 

Delegation and _ decision-making 
were mentioned previously. It was 
emphasized that delegation must 
carry with it a faith in the subordi- 
nate’s ability to do the job. When 
you delegate, you must have the will- 
power to accept the risk that the 
individual to whom you delegated a 
task may make a mistake. You can- 
not delegate and still hold the reins 
yourself. The mere thought that a 
mistake is being made deserves some 
soul-searching in itself. How do you 
know a mistake is being made? Per- 
haps the task is not being accom- 
plished the way you would do it, 
but isn’t there the possibility that the 
method suggested or being under- 
taken is just as good—or even bet- 
ter? If you have delegated, this 
does not mean you lose control. You 
must require progress reports or some 
similar means of determining whether 
or not the activity is going according 
to schedule. But you have given up 
the right to exercise the very human 
desire to “keep your fingers in the 
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pie.” You cannot pull the string on 
the puppet if you delegate. The 
chance that an error is being made is 

part of the price you pay for the 
creation of responsibility in others. 
it is a form of risk-taking, and is 
part and parcel of the activity of 
command management. 

If there is one basic ingredient to 
this entire area, it probably is the 
possession of a mind which is trained 
and alert to inquire into why people 
are reacting as they are. This is a 
cliché of sorts, and yet, probably one 
of the greatest improvements that 
could be made in the field of getting 
results through people would be for 
persons in positions of responsibility 
to analyze the probable reaction of 
others to the course they are con- 
sidering or the policy they are 
promulgating before it is implemented. 
They should try to determine why 
people are reacting as they are when 
something goes amiss. I believe it 
is fair to say that most of the diffi- 
culties which we encounter every 
day are due, not to a failure of a 
system or the failure of some ma- 
terial piece of equipment, but rather 
to the failure of some individual or 
some group to have the desire to do 
a good job and a proper job. It is 
probable that motivation is nothing 
less than instilling in an individual 
(or a group) the idea that doing 


what he desires is going to fill one 
or more of his basic needs. There 
are a number of these, such as physi- 
cal needs; the need for recognition; 
the need for belonging; the need for 
security; and a less known one, the 
need for new experiences. If you can 
appeal to any one or more of these, 
at the same time showing how the 
job to be done or the proposed 
change to the job being done will 
further these needs, you’ve achieved 
a basic step in the required motiva- 
tion. Phrased another way, it prob- 
ably is insufficient merely to ask for 
more work or production if that pro- 
duction only increases tensions al- 
ready present and does not satisfy 
any other basic need as a counter- 
balance to the additional effort 
required. 

It is also probable that the pattern 
of reward which your action sets has 
a large part in the motivation of 
those working for you. For exam- 
ple, if your subordinates have reason 
to believe that they will get a good 
efficiency report by appearing busy 
at all times, they will keep up a real 
flurry of activity. In fact, the empha- 
sis will be on mere activity regard- 
less of its effectiveness. On the other 
hand, if your action indicates that 
receiving a good efficiency report is 
based on the volume of acceptable 
work produced, even though now 


and then an individual is observed 
leaning back at his desk in a relaxed 
posture, the majority of discerning 
people among your subordinates will 
tend to emulate your approach. 

The primary thing, of course, is for 
you to analyze and be aware of 
exactly what you consider to be im- 
portant. And as a corollary, consider 
whether or not your words and ac- 
tions communicate to your subordi- 
nates the proper degree of impor- 
tance, or whether some personal 
idiosyncrasy of the emphasis of 
some “pet idea” tends to overshadow 
what you really believe is important. 
This probably is another way of say- 
ing that communication is more than 
what you say—it’s how you say it 
and how you act. The manner in 
which you communicate creates a 
climate or an atmosphere. In the 
absence of a favorable climate, you 
may be reasonably sure that misun- 
derstandings will occur frequently, 
and that frustration, failure, friction 
and inefficiency will result. 

I feel strongly that in the new ap- 
proach to command management, if 
we can call it that, there must be 
something far deeper than lip service 
or the application of techniques. To 
quote Thomas Fuller: “He does not 
believe who does not live according 
to his belief.” This probably is a 
summary of the new philosophy. 








SMALLER RIFLE COMPANY TESTED 


from seven to six. 
Personnel eliminated from current-size companies 


There is one less platoon leader. 











A provisional 191-man rifle company has been tested 
at the United States Army Infantry School. 

The test is part of a study being conducted by U.S. Con- 
tinental Army Command to determine the feasibility of 
reducing the strength of the current rifle company to make 
room for an additional company-size unit in the battle 
group without increasing the total personnel strength. 

With a total strength of 243 men, the current rifle com- 
pany has four rifle platoons. The test unit was reduced 
to three rifle platoons, a weapons platoon and a company 
headquarters. Officer strength of the test unit was reduced 
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would provide the battle group with a fifth rifle company. 
This would create a pentagonal structure for the 1427- 
man battle group. 

The test at the Infantry School was conducted in two 
phases. The first phase tested the defense and surveillance 
capabilities of the reduced company, with two platoons 
forward and one in reserve. In the second phase, these 
capabilities were tested with the company deployed in a 
strong-point type of defense. In each instance, the com- 
pany was responsible for a 2400-yard frontage. 

Aggressor patrolling activity conducted throughout 
both phases of the test played a key role in assessing the 
frontage which the proposed company could adequately 
defend and protect by surveillance. 
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Sir: 

... 1 am especially delighted to see* 
the magazine take a new look, not 
that it was not good before, but so 
many officers of the military rely so 
heavily on this publication to keep 
them posted on current thinking that 
I feel the additional size is warranted. 


ANSEL B. GODFREY 
Maj Gen, Infantry 
51st Infantry Division 


Sir: 

The new size of /nfantry is far su- 
perior and more inviting than the old 
size, but it seems to me that you have 
gone a bit backward in toning down 
the layout and artwork. As a former 
member of /nfantry’s staff I may be a 
bit prejudiced, but I believe that some 
of the high class artwork done by the 
“boys in the back room” did much to 
add to the class of the magazine. Your 
current reliance on photographs, to 
the almost complete exclusion of art- 
work, reminds me of the copies of the 
old Infantry, circa 1945-1950, which 
line the shelves of the Infantry School 
library. Perhaps a happy medium can 
be found between realistic photos and 
stylized artwork. 


DONALD FEINSTEIN 
Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 


Battle Drill 
Sir: 

Since my last letter (October 1957 
issue of Infantry), two further ques- 
tions have come up concerning battle 
drill. They both concern maneuver 
left under simulated combat condi- 
tions. I would appreciate your opin- 
ion on these. 

My first question arose when I was 
observing a fire team which was con- 
ducting maneuver left from a squad 
column. The normal positions are, 
from left to right, numbers 3, 4, 2, 5 
and 6. The team leader (a trainee) 
was moving his men on line so they 
could support the maneuver element 
which was going around to the left. 
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He moved Number 6 to the right of 
Number 5 as “the book” recommends, 
but this left Number 6 in an exposed 
position. There was sufficient cover 
to the left, so I ordered the team lead- 
er to find a spot for Number 6 to the 
left of Number 5. I felt the team lead- 
er still had control of his men using 
this formation and that no harm was 
done. I told him that in this instance 
it would have been foolhardy to fol- 
low-parade-ground positions and lose 
a man just because the book said it 
should be done that way. Is it wrong 
in a situation like this to use a forma- 
tion that’s not found in the field 
manual? 

My second question concerns a 
situation where the squad moves up 
to occupy the objective. As soon as 
its fires are masked, the fire team 
joins the maneuver element to partici- 
pate in the assault and consolidate on 
the objective. We teach our trainees 
that after the maneuver element 
sweeps across the objective from left 
to right, the fire support team moves 
up on the left. In other words, the 
teams criss-cross. While I was teach- 
ing the trainees this procedure, one of 
them pointed out that “that wasn’t 
the way they taught us at Fort So-and- 
so.” He said that the two teams were 
reversed from the normal as skirmish- 
ers formation. I pointed out that it 
would not be feasible for the maneu- 
ver element to retrace its steps just to 
be in the proper as skirmishers forma- 
tion, since this would add to the con- 
fusion on the objective. I tried to im- 
press upon him the importance of get- 
ting on the objective with the least 
amount of confusion, and then con- 
solidating and getting ready for a 
counterattack. 

I would appreciate your opinions 
on the above situations. I realize the 
enemy situation and the terrain affect 
all situations, but what struck me was 
the way the trainees insisted on stick- 
ing rigidly to the battle drill plays they 
had learned. Battle drill I agree with 
wholeheartedly, but I don’t think that 
changing the position of one or two 
men on the teams will make that 





much difference, as long as the tear 

leaders still exercise good control. 
ROBERT R. RATOFF, M/S; 
2d Battle Group, Ist Brigade 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


Your letter was referred to the In 
fantry School’s Command and Sta 
Department. Their comments are « 
follows: With respect to Sergeant Re 
toff’s first question, the combat for 
mations shown in training literatur 
are appropriate for most combat situ 
ations. However, they should not b 
thought of as the only formation 
which may be used. Alteration o} 
these formations may be necessary or 
desirable in certain situations. In 
In combat, formations may be modi- 
fied so that a few individuals are not 
habitually in the most exposed posi- 
tions. Within the fire teams, individ- 
ual riflemen may be rotated to dif- 
ferent positions within the formation. 

It must be emphasized that combat 
formations, to include the positioning 
of individuals, are not stereotyped. 
The realities of terrain and situation 
frequently require deviations from the 
guidelines of the various formations. 

Concerning the second question, 
the following is quoted from draft 
FM 7-10, which is expected to be 
published early next year: “The fire 
support element assists the maneuver 
element in its advance toward the en- 
emy position. . . . It continues its fire 
until its fires are masked by the ma- 
neuver element. ... When the maneu- 
ver element masks its fires, the fire 
support element moves forward im- 
mediately to join in the assault or 
assist in consolidation.” 

Again, emphasis upon battle drill 
not being stereotyped is required. It 
is apparent from the problem outlined 
in your letter that the fire support ele- 
ment would continue its fires until the 
maneuver element had seized the ob- 
jective from left to right. The fire sup- 
port element would then move for- 
ward to assist in the consolidation by 
occupying the left portion of the ob- 
jective. Also, the “as skirmishers” 
formation may be either ALFA team 
left or ALFA team right.—Editor. 
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WHAT’S NEW FOR INFANTRYMEN 
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Changes « New Developments « Items of Specific or General Interest to Infantrymen 


Portable Radar Sets 


A contract for production of “silent sentry” portable 
radar sets has been awarded by the Army. 

The radar sets are designed to provide mobile advance 
forces with “electronic ears” capable of detecting enemy 
movements despite smoke, darkness or fog. The sets are 
characterized by their lightness and ruggedness, and they 
are highly mobile. 

Any enemy movement, whether by vehicle or foot, is 
picked up by the sets and, as distinctive sounds, is trans- 
mitted to the operator. 

The set is capable of detecting a single individual 
walking a half-mile away, and it can reveal the difference 
between fixed and moving targets at ranges up to three 
miles. In the hands of a trained operator it can distin- 
guish a vehicle from moving personnel and indicate 
whether a vehicle is moving on treads or wheels. 

First disclosed by the Army in 1956, use of the portable 
radar sets will greatly reduce the enemy’s prospect of 
maintaining an element of surprise. It is claimed that 
elevation and range data supplied by the portable sets is 
accurate within better than 25 yards. They literally pro- 
vide night-time eyes and ears for the protection of ex- 
posed ground troops. 


Airlifted Honest John 


The practicability of moving an entire Honest John 
rocket battery by airlift was demonstrated by the Mojave 
helicopter in a recent experiment at Fort Bliss. 

During the experiment, a complete Honest John sys- 
tem and its 1 1-man firing crew were loaded, transported 
10 miles and unloaded in an hour, using one Mojave. 

Five trips were required to move the body of the 
rocket, the warhead, a special launcher, meteorological 
equipment and a jeep and trailer by the single aircraft. 
All equipment was sling-carried outside the aircraft. 

Using the helicopter eliminates long road marches over 
hazardous terrain and lends additional mobility to the 
Honest John. 


Night Vision Aid 


The development of a new night vision device has been 
announced by the Department of the Army. Designed to 
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aid troops in the field to see military objectives obscured 
by darkness, the new development is known as the “‘cas- 
caded photosensitive intensifier.” 

The new instrument differs from infrared and radar 
devices, for it requires no source of artificial light or radi- 
ation. The intensifier simply gathers the reflected starlight 
or diffused light from skyglow falling upon the objective. 
It then intensifies or amplifies the diffused light suffi- 
ciently to present a distinguishable image. 

Developed by the Corps of Engineers Research and 
Development Laboratories and the Radio Corporation of 
America, the instrument consists of two tubes working 
in a series and operating through an optical system 
which focuses reflected light from objects in the field. The 
first tube acts as a preamplifier for the second, which in 
turn further amplifies the light and casts the image on 
the viewing surface. 

Ordinarily the intensity of light from the stars is so low 
that it is of little or no value to the unaided eye. Accord- 
ing to the Army, however, with the new night vision de- 
vice it will be possible to see at greatly increased ranges. 


Night Vision Aid 
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Mohawk YAO-1 


New Observation Aircraft 


A new higher performance prop-jet observation air- 
plane, the YAO-1 Mohawk, will soon join Army ranks. 
The Army has been authorized to order 35 of the planes, 
and prototype models are already in production at the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation. 

The Mohawk will be one of the largest fixed-wing air- 
planes to be used by the Army and it will be the first to 
utilize prop-jet power. The craft is designed to operate 
from small unimproved fields and will be used for tactical 
observation purposes. Its “bug-eye” canopy affords ex- 
exceptional visibility to its two-man crew. 

The plane features a 55-knot stall speed and short 
take-off and landing capabilities which are relatively the 
same as the Army’s present lightweight single-engine air- 
planes. 

The prop-jet power for the craft will be supplied by 
two Lycoming T-53L3 engines mounted in above-the- 
wing nacelles. Originally fitted with a single vertical sta- 
bilizer, the Mohawk has been redesigned as a triple-tail 
airplane in an effort to further simplify its operation. 

Weighing 7700 pounds and equipped with tricycle 
landing gear, the airplane has a wing span of 42 feet and 
an over-all length of 42 feet, 942 inches. 


Paper Uniforms 


Fatigue-type uniforms made of paper have been tested 
by soldiers at Fort Devens. 

Made of strong, soft-textured light green corrugated 
paper, the garments consist of a coat, stitched with but- 
tons and buttonholes, and pajama-type trousers with 
draw-string waist. 

The paper garments are designed to be worn over 
other clothing to protect it from dirt and wear. The 
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experimental fatigues are not oil- or waterproof, but they 
are disposable. 

Troops used during the test included mechanics, heav) 
equipment operators, duty soldjers, cooks, tool-keepers 
truck drivers and firemen. 


New Assault Weapon 

The bazooka of World War II and Korea may be re- 
placed by a new 90mm recoilless rifle as the rifle platoon’: 
assault weapon. 

The new rifle is designated a medium assault weapor 
and is effective at ranges up to 500 yards. The weapon is 
described as extremely accurate. Ordnance officials say 
the new recoilless weapon has a high probability of mak- 
ing a direct hit with the first round. 

Testing of the weapon was conducted by the U.S. Army 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning. That the tests were suc- 
cessful is indicated by a recent procurement request for 
funds to purchase 140,000 rounds of ammunition for the 
weapon in fiscal year 1959. 


Battery-Warming Vest 

A vest that captures human body heat to keep dry cell 
batteries warm and active for radio operators in cold 
weather has been developed by the U.S. Army Signal 
Research and Development Laboratory. 

The vest-like garment containing the batteries is de- 
signed to be worn beneath parkas to capture body heat. 
A cord running from the vest can be plugged into 
standard Army radios. 

By using the vest, batteries developed for low-tempera- 
ture operation are expected to stay in service up to 10 
times longer than unprotected batteries, even in 40- 
degree-below-zero weather. 


New Radio Fuse 

A Fort Monmouth radio instructor has devised a radio 
fuse which he claims can be used in electronic equipment 
by all branches of the armed forces. 

The fuse, according to its inventor, is similar to regular 
radio and television fuses, but can be employed with any 
size or type of fuse holder. Stockpiles of different types of 
fuses may thereby be eliminated. 


New Tank Killer 

A new, armor-protected tank killer has been unveiled 
by the Army. 

The new weapon combines the lightweight aluminum 
T113 personnel carrier and the DART antitank missile. 
The vehicle weighs less than 10 tons. 

A crew of either two or three men may service the 
new tank destroyer. The gunner may launch the DART 
and guide it to its target using a periscopic telescopic 
sight, while fully protected by the carrier’s armor plate. 
One or more loaders assemble the DART body and wing 
and attach guidance wires to the launcher rack. The 
driver serves as an additional crew member. 
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The new fuse is composed of components similar to 
ose used in regular fuses and would be inexpensive to 
produce. 


instant Bread Mix 


Army bakers may soon be able to supply field troops 
vith fresh bread but without the use of conventional 
heavy mobile bakeries. 

A time- and labor-saving mix, developed by the Quar- 
termaster Corps, is expected to revolutionize present 
methods of supplying bread for combat units. 

By substituting chemical shortening and dry flavoring 
materials for the usual fermenting process in the pre-mix, 
time required to bake bread will be cut 70 percent. 

In field operations, troops are presently supplied with 
crackers, canned bread or bread baked in a heavy mobile 
bakery. With the new process, small field bakeries can be 
designed to accompany highly mobile combat groups 
of about 2000 men. 


New Helicopter Tested 


The U.S. Army Aviation Center at Fort Rucker re- 
cently conducted operational tests of a new, two-man 
helicopter. (See “What’s New for Infantrymen,” Jnfantry 
magazine, July 1958.) 

The new helicopter, Model 269A, was designed for 
simplicity and economy. It weighs only 890 pounds but 
can carry a load of 600 pounds. 

A four-cylinder engine powers the new aircraft, which 
has a top speed of 90 mph and a cruising range of 150 
miles. 

Production of the first five of the new helicopters to be 
ordered by the Army is under way at Hughes Tool Com- 
pany Aircraft Division in California. 


Lightweight Turbine Engine 


A turbine aircraft engine weighing only one-fourth as 
much as conventional piston engines of like horsepower 
has been ordered by the Army. 

The 250-horsepower engine weighs only 106 pounds 
and is 39 inches long. 

The engine will be used in observation and utility air- 
craft. It may also serve as a power plant for target and 
surveillance drones and flying jeeps. 


High Speed Message Printer 


A message device capable of handling 750 words per 
minute has been produced by the Army. The device oper- 
ates 12 times faster than the average typist and five times 
faster than normal conversation. 

The machine prints with a whirling wheel rimmed with 
letters. While it spins, a tiny hammer presses a tape 
against the wheel when the correct letter is in position. 

Messages are typed out on a %-inch tape. At the same 
time coded holes are punched out. As a part of a combat 
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communications center, the machines will be able to rush 
high-priority messages to widely dispersed command 
points. The device is not only faster than voice communi- 
cation, but it gives a permanent printed record of the 
message. 

The printer-puncher may also be used to feed battle 
information into a new mobile combat computer now 
under development. This “electronic brain” will be able 
to evaluate tactical information and determine priority 
targets faster than any human. 


MILITARY READING PROGRAM 


A Military Reading Program is being devised by the 
Department of the Army to encourage its personnel to 
read current thought-provoking books about military 
science and related subjects. 

Currently, 1000 military science book kits containing 
33 titles each are being purchased for Army-wide distri- 
bution to Special Services libraries. Called “The Con- 
temporary Military Reading List,” these kits are designed 
to expand, not replace, local procurement of military 
science library materials. The first list contains the fol- 
lowing books: 


THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR, by Raymond Aron, 
1954. 

MILITARY HERITAGE OF AMERICA, by Cols R. Ernest 
& T. N. Dupuy, 1956. 

HOW RUSSIA IS RULED, by Merle Fainsod, 1953. 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF WAR, by Capt Cyril Falls, 
1953. 

POWER AND POLICY, by Thomas K. Finletter, 1954. 

SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE, by Ray- 
mond L. Garthoff, 1958. 

PANZER LEADER, by Gen Heinz Guderian, 1952. 

COMBAT ACTIONS IN KOREA, by Maj Russell A. 
Gugeler, 1954. 

INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY, by John Gunther, 1958. 

THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE, by Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton, 1957. 

MILITARY POLICY AND NATIONAL SECURITY, 
edited by William W. Kaufman, 1956. 

REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, by 
George F. Kennan, 1954. 

THE DIRECTION OF WAR, by Air Marshal Edward J. 
Kingston-McCloughry, 1955. 
FORGING A NEW SWORD, by Col William R. Kintner, 
Col Joseph I. Coffey, and Raymond J. Albright, 1958. 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY, by 
Henry A. Kissinger, 1957. 

THE POTENTIAL OF NATIONS, by Klaus E. Knorr, 
1956. 

THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AFFAIRS, by George 
Lenczowski, 1956. 

ROCKETS, MISSILES AND SPACE TRAVEL, by Willy 
Ley, 1957. 

THE SOVIET ARMY, edited by Capt B. H. Liddell Hart. 
1956. 

ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL SECURITY, by Brig Gen 
George A. Lincoln and Associates, 1954. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE, by Lt Col Paul M. A. 
Linebarger, 1955. 

SOLDIERS AND SCHOLARS, by John W. Masland and 
Laurence I. Radway, 1957. 

ATOMIC WEAPONS AND ARMIES, by Col Ferdinand 
O. Miksche, 1955. 

ARMS AND MEN, by Walter Millis, 1956. 





LIMITED WAR, by Robert E. Osgood, 1957. 

GUIDED MISSILES IN WAR AND PEACE, by Maj Nels 
A Parson, Jr., 1956. 

GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE, by Don K. Price, 1954. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FORCE IN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS, by Capt (USN) W. D. Pulestén, 1951. 

AMERICAN STRATEGY IN THE ATOMIC AGE, by Col 
George C. Reinhardt, 1955. 

SOLDIER, by Gen Matthew B. Ridgway and Harold H. 
Martin, 1956. 

STRATEGY FOR THE WEST, by Air Marshal John C. 
Slessor, 1954. 

AMERICAN DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY, 
by Timothy W. Stanley, 1956. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN ARMY WEAPONS, TAC- 
TICS, ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT, by Capt 
Marvin L. Worley, Jr., 1958. 


MANUALS 


The following manuals and training literature are being 
written or rewritten. Publication cannot be expected 
until later this year or during the coming year. 

FM 7-21, Cl, Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany, Infantry Division Battle Group (change). 

FM 7-24, Communication in Infantry and Airborne 
Divisions (revision). 

FM 21-5, Military Training (revision). 

FM 21-75, Cl, Combat Training of the Individual 
Soldier and Patrolling (change). 

TC (S) ( )-( ), The Antitank Guided Missile (SS- 
10) Platoon (Organization and Operational Concept) 
(part one) (U) (new). 

TM 57-210, Air Movement of Troops and Equipment 
(revision). 

The following manuals have been forwarded to US- 
CONARC for review and approval: 

FM 22-100, Military Leadership (new). 

ROTCM 145-4-2, The Junior ROTC Manual (re- 
vision ). 

TM 57-220, Technical Training of Parachutists (re- 
vision). 

The following manuals have been forwarded to De- 
partment of the Army for approval and publication: 

FM 22-5, Drill and Ceremonies (revision). 

FM 57-35, Army Transport Aviation—Combat Oper- 
ations (new). 

ROTCM 145-100, Service Orientation (revision). 

The following manuals have been published by De- 
partment of the Army and are available to instructors 
through normal supply channels: 

FM 21-150, C1, Hand-to-Hand Combat (change). 

FM 22-5A, Drill and Ceremonies (Cadel Drill) (new). 

FM 23-32, 3.5-inch Rocket Launcher (revision). 

FM 23-72, Carbine Marksmanship Courses, Trainfire I 
(new). 

FM 23-82, 106mm Rifle, M40A1 (revision). 

ROTCM 145-41, Crew Served Weapons and Gunnery 
(revision). 

TM 57-220, C3, Technical Training of Parachutists 
(change). 
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TRAINING FILMS 


The following training films have been approved for 
release to requesting units: 

GF 10-35, Cooking Methods and Terms, 28 minutes. 

MF 3-8937, Antipersonnel Biological Warfare (U), 
color, 30 minutes. : 

R&D No. 5, Army Research and Development Film 
Report No. 5—Army Research in Greenland (U), color, 
22 minutes. 

TF 3-1860, Individual and Unit Decontamination of 
Toxic Chemical Agents, 20 minutes. 

TF 3-2593, Nerve Gases—Part I—Field Recognition 
and Self-Aid Procedures, 27 minutes. 

TF 7-2550, Reporting Enemy Information, 23 min. 

TF 7-2636, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Assumption of Command, Problem No. 1, 5% minutes. 

TF 7-2637, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Assumption of Command, Problem No. 2, 5% minutes. 

TF 7-2638, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Assumption of Command, Problem No. 3, 5% minutes. 

TF 7-2639, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series. 
Senior Subordinate Relations, Problem No. 1, 4 minutes. 

TF 7-2640, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Senior Subordinate Relations, Problem No. 2, 7% min. 

TF 7-2641, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Senior Subordinate Relations, Problem No. 3, 5 minutes. 

TF 7-2642, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Physical Leadership, Problem No. 1, 4 minutes. 

TF 7-2643, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Physical Leadership, Problem No. 2, 72 minutes. 

TF 7-2644, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Physical Leadership, Problem No. 3, 72 minutes. 

TF 7-2645, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Instructional Techniques for Small-Unit Leaders, Prob- 
lem No. 1, 5 minutes. 

TF 7-2646, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Instructional Techniques for Small-Unit Leaders, Prob- 
lem No. 2, 62 minutes. 

TF 7-2647, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Chain of Command, Problem No. 1, 3% minutes. 

TF 7-2648, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Chain of Command, Problem No. 2, 5 minutes. 

TF 7-2649, Leadership—Pre-Commissioned Series, 
Chain of Command, Problem No. 3, 5 minutes. 

TF 9-2572, Transportation of Ammunition—Part IV 
—by Aircraft, 16 minutes. 

TF 11-2552, Introduction to Automatic Data Pro- 
cessing, 31 minutes . 

TF 30-1890, Security—Part I—Guarding Against 
Espionage in Military ‘Installations, 23 minutes. 

TF 55-2557, ie sal Preventive Maintenance, 
After Operation, 7 minutes. 

TF 55-2588, Automotive Preventive Maintenance, 
Before Operation, 7 minutes. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


The following instructional materials are suitable for 
resident as well as nonresident instruction and may be 
obtained from the Book Department, U.S. Army Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia, at the prices shown: 

Mechanical Training and Crew Drill, 81 mm Mortar, 
/601-USAR, six hours. Mechanical training for the 81 
mm mortar, to include weapon characteristics, organiza- 
tion of the squad, ammunition and fuzes, mounting and 
dismounting, use of the sight, firing tables and fire com- 
mands. Crew drill for the 81mm mortar, to include 
mounting the mortar parallel; crew positions and duties, 
safety checks; loading and firing; removal of misfires; 
referring and realigning; and angles of shift. 15¢. 

Introduction to Target-Grid Method of Fire Control 
with the M10 Plotting Board, 1665-USAR, four hours. 
Conference covering the target-grid method of fire con- 
trol with the M10 plotting board, to include organization 
and operation of the fire direction center and duties of 
the FDC personnel. Integrated conference and practical 
exercise covering use of the M10 plotting board for con- 
trolling all Infantry mortar fire. 15¢. 

Introduction to Forward Observation Procedure, 1666- 
USAR, four hours. Integrated conference, demonstration 
and practical exercise covering forward observation pro- 
cedure for control of mortar fires utilizing the target-grid 
method of fire control, to include elementary ballistics, 
mil relation formula, initial fire requests, sensing, correc- 
tions and methods of adjustment depicted by Vu-graph. 
50¢. 

Coordinated Fire and Barrier Planning, 2222-USAR, 
four hours. Conference covering coordinated fire and bar- 
rier planning to include the four phases of defensive 


fires; the employment of the fires of weapons that are 
organic to or in support of the rifle company in defense; 
the consideration of barrier planning at battle group and 
company level; types of artificial obstacles; responsibil- 
ities of commanders and staff officers; and coordination 
of the barrier plan with other operational plans. Map ex- 
ercises in which students plan both fires and barriers 
within a company defensive area. $1.10. | 

Battle Group in Night Attack, 2318-USAR, four hours. 
A conference and terrain exercise to discuss the principles 
of offensive combat as applied to a night attack and how 
such an attack is conducted. The importance of night 
training of the battle group is stressed. 90¢. 

Battle Group Employment of Task Forces, 2324- 
USAR, four hours. A conference and map exercise cov- 
ering the employment of small, mobile task forces gen- 
erally corresponding in size to battle group or smaller, 
with emphasis on the battle group-size task force. 

Battle Group in the Attack, 2328-USAR, six hours. A 
map exercise under nonactive atomic conditions dealing 
with two different situations which illustrate the basic 
principles applicable to an Infantry battle group in: (1) 
an attack on a broad front, and (2) an attack on a 
narrow front. Mobility is limited to that of the foot 
soldier. $3.00. 

Battle Group in Position Defense, 2401-USAR, six 
hours. A map exercise involving basic considerations 
for the organization, occupation and conduct of the posi- 
tion defense by a forward battle group on both narrow 
and extended frontages. 90¢. 

Battle Group in Defense, 2408-USAR, eight hours. A 
terrain exercise encompassing the employment of an In- 
fantry battle group (with tanks and truck transportation 
attached) which has the mission of defending a wide front 
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while participating as a forward battle group of an In- 
fantry division conducting the mobile defense. $1.20. 
Battle Groups of the Brigade in Delaying Action, 2503- 
USAR, four hours. Map exercise in which the student 
acts as a commander of a battle grofip operating as part 
of a brigade task force. Emphasis is placed on differences 
between operations of battle group under brigade head- 
quarters and operations directly under division. The stu- 
dent is required to evaluate an existing delaying position, 
in order to determine changes to be made in light of 
atomic weapons employment by the enemy. The student 
must then plan the employment of atomi¢ weapons to 
support the delaying action, to include daylight and night 
withdrawals. A final situation presents the student with 
a penetration of his unit’s delaying position and requires 
him to decide the actions to be taken by his unit. 95¢. 
Battle Groups of the Brigade in Attack—Mobile Oper- 
ations, 2506-USAR, four hours. Map exercise covering 
the battle groups of the brigade task force engaged in mo- 
bile offensive operations. The brigade task force includes 
tanks and elements of the reconnaissance battalion in ad- 
dition to the battle groups assigned. It is assigned the 
mission of breaching an enemy position in conjunction 
with the support of atomic weapons and moving rapidly 
in the exploitation to seize objectives deep in enemy ter- 
ritory. Emphasis is placed on differences between opera- 
tions of battle groups operating under brigade headquar- 
ters and operations directly under division control. The 
student is required to develop detailed recommendations 
concerning the atomic fire support plan required for the 
action, to include both scheduled and on-call atomic fires. 
The conduct phases of the problem include both the ex- 
ploitation and the pursuit utilizing preplanned on-call 
atomic fires against targets of opportunity. $1.75. 





Introduction to Armor, 2600-USAR, one hour. Cor- 
ference covering the salient features of the courses 
armor instruction; historical background developing t! 
three roles of armor; and the employment, formatior 
and organization for combat of the armored divisio)). 
Map exercise illustrating armored division.attack form 
tions and organization for combat. 40¢. 

Armor Company Team, Attack, 2624-USAR, fo 
hours. Integrated conference and map exercise involvin: 
an armor company team in the attack. The fundamenta s 
of employing the armor company team in the attack are 
applied to specific combat-type situations and include an 
attack by tanks and dismounted Armored Infantry on the 
same axis. $3.00. 

Armor Battalion Task Force, Attack, 2632-USAR, 
two hours. Integrated conference and map exercise cov- 
ering the composition, organization for combat, forma- 
tions, control measures and principles of employment of 
Armored Infantry-heavy and tank-heavy battalion task 
forces in the penetration and envelopment. 40¢. 

Combat Command in Defense, 2640-USAR, two 
hours. Conference covering the employment of armor 
units in defense with emphasis on the combat command, 
armored division, in mobile defense. 30¢. 

Engineer Organization, 2707-USAR, two hours. A 
problem dealing with organization, capabilities, equip- 
ment and principles of employment of the divisional en- 
gineer combat battalion and the engineer platoon of the 
battle group. 

Defense Measures Against Atomic Explosions, 2795- 
USAR, two hours. A problem on the tactical use of the 
atomic weapon. The problem reviews the blast, heat and 
prompt and residual radiation effects on individuals and 
units. 25¢. 
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MAP READING MATERIALS 
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Scale Coordinate Combination w/scales 1:25,000 
1:50,000, 1:200,000 

Scale Coordinate Combination w/scales 1:25,000 

Defense Template 

MR-1A w/scales 1:25,000, 1:50,000, 1:100,000 

Scale, Range Deflection 

Scale, Range Deflection Fan 

Semi-Circular Protractor, graduated in degrees and mils 

Compass Protractor w/coordinate scales, 360 degrees 

Semi-Circular Protractor (6 inch), 360 degrees 

Compass Protractor, 360 degrees 

Compass, Lensatic w/cover 

Map Measurer w/Case 

Scale, Metric, R. F. 1:25,000, 1:50,000 


WAGGER STICKS 


Swagger Stick, all leather bound, no cap or ferrule 
May be personalized with any of the following miniatures: 
Rank—Sgt. to General 
All Branches 
Ranger Tab 














Airborne Wings 50 
Ring, rhodium plated for name engraving 50 
Combat Infantryman Badge, (with or without star) .70 
Engraving (per letter) 05 
Oo. Swagger Stick, hickory w/chrome-plated cartridge 
cap and ferrule 4.25 
May be personalized with engraving on cap only 
P. Swagger Stick, stained walnut, brass cap and ferrule 7.95 
Q. Swagger Stick, natural rosewood, sterling silver 
cap and ferrule 14.95 


Swagger Stick, hickory, black nickle cap and ferrule 
May be personalized with any of the above miniatures 
and engraving with the exception of rhodium-plated ring 


Send order with full purchase price plus 5% for purchases over $5.00 or 
a minimum of $ .25 for postage and handling charges. 


To obtain these items write: The Book Dept., 
U. $. Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 





HIS man wins wars—closes with and destroys 


the enemy. He deserves the best in leadership. 


Providing that leadership is the job of every Infantry 
officer and noncommissioned officer. To lead today’s 
Infantryman you have to know your stuff. Bluffing 
won’t do. Nor will guessing. You have to be sure of 
yourself. You have to be well informed. You must 
know Infantry. Much of this know-how is provided 
by instruction at the Infantry School. But between 
periods of schooling you must keep up with changes 
and new developments if you are to provide the 
leadership needed and expected by the Infantry sol- 
‘dier. This is a challenge. Infantry, your professional 
journal, is published to help you meet this challenge. 
Every Infantry officer and noncommissioned officer 
should read Infantry regularly. Lend this copy to 
another Infantry leader. Encourage him to subscribe 


so he will receive future copies of his own. 








